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PREFACE 

These Short Studies are not mere reprints of 
occasional papers which have abready appeared in 
various reviews and periodicals. The Introduction 
to the "Doctrine of Original Virtue" (pp. 1-14) 
is entirely new, and the other Essays have under- 
gone careful revision for the present volume. 

I am particularly indebted to the Editors of the 
Jevrish Quarterly Review and the Jewish Chronicle 
for their courtesy in granting me permission to 
republish those Studies which were originally con- 
tributed to their periodicals. 

S. L. 

London, March 1907. 
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ORIGINAL VIRTUE AND OTHER 
SHORT STUDIES 



THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL VIRTUE 

A. INTRODUCTION 

It ia the aim of this Introduction to give in 
outline an exposition of the Jewish doctrine of 
Original Virtue, and to summarise the author's con- 
clusions on the subject, stated in their tirst form 
in the essay on '* The Virtues of the Fathers ' 
(infra, pp. 14-42). 

Original Virtue is a term invented by the pre- 
sent writer, to embrace a related group of definite 
principles in Jewish thought, which, unified in a 
general conception, present a complete contrast to 
the Christian theory of Original Sin, 

An analysis of the doctrine of Original Sin dis- 
closes the fact that it is a complex idea compounded 
of three main elements,' viz. : — 

(a) There is in man a natural tendency to sin. 

' (yjinfra, pp. 44, 46. 
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(b) The sins of the fathers are visited upon the 

children. 

(c) Adam's act of disobedience, or the Fall of 

man, is the historic origin of sin, and the 
cause of punishment for sin. 

By analogy, in order to construct our doctrine of 
Original Virtue, we must point to the presence in 
Jewish theology of the following three notions : — 

(a) There is in man a natural tendency to 

virtue. 

(b) The virtues of the fathers are rewarded to the 

children. 

(c) Some act of obedience, constituting the Ascent 

of man, is the origin of virtue and the 
cause of reward for virtue. 

When our task is thus prescribed, it proves by 
no means difficult to establish our parallelism of 
contraries. 

(L) Judaism insists that man has an impulse to 
virtue which can overcome his temptation 
to sin. We therefore find the existence 
and power of " the good inclination " (yetser 
tSb) asserted, as a corrective to the sway 
of " the evil inclination " (yetser hard). 

(ii) Judaism enters a protest against the theory 
of the visitation of " the sins of the fathers " 
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(Av6n AbSt) upon the children, and main- 
tains the antagonistic principle, that "the 
virtues of the fathers" (Zelcut Ahdt) are 
rewarded to the children, 
(iii.) What is the conspicuous act of obedience, 
which, in Judaism, forms the striking con- 
trast to Adam's act of disobedience, in Chris- 
tianity ? The submission of Isaac in being 
bound on the altar (Akedak) is regarded in 
Jewish theology as the historic cause of the 
imputation of virtue to his descendants. 

It should be noted, however, that in Christian 
thought, the Fall of man is attributed to the result 
of a single act of disobedience on the part of a par- 
ticular individual, Adam. But in Jewish thought, 
the Ascent of man is not ascribed solely to one act 
of obedience on the part of Isaac. The Akedak does 
not stand alone in its presumed beneficent influence 
on posterity. For " the virtues of the fathers " 
generally, is interpreted also apecilically, as " the 
merits of the Patriarchs," find the pious deeds of 
Abraham and Jacob, as well as of Isaac, are supposed 
to be likewise rewarded, by the loving-kindness of 
the Lord being extended to their thousandth 
generation. But this slight variation in detail in 
the parallelism of opposition does not affect the 
general vahdity of the conclusion, that Judaism 
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possesses, in the three conceptions just unfolded, a 
complete theory of Original Virtue, modelled on 
lines analogous to the Christian notion of Original 
Sin. 

This paralleliam of opposition between the three 
constituent elements of Original Sin on the one 
aide, and the three constituent elements of Original 
Virtue on the other, strikes the present writer as 
being so obvious, that he has always wondered 
why scholars should have so uniformly failed 
to detect it, and should have neglected to give 
to the Jewish doctrine of Original Virtue due 
consideration. 

For instance, Dr. F. C. Porter is responsible for 
a luminous essay on " the evil inclination," entitled 
" The Ye^er Hara, a Study in the Jewish Doctrine 
of Sin." ' But as yet we search in vain for a 
corresponding monograph on " the good inclination," 
the yetaer tdh, a study in the Jewish doctrine of 
virtue. 

Further, "the sins of the fathers" {Avdn Ah6t) 
is frequently discussed in commentaries on the 
Bible, but the paper on Zekut Abdt, which follows 
this Introduction, was the first real attempt to in- 
vestigate the notion of " the virtues of the fathers." 
There has since appeared another essay on the same 
subject, viz. "Zechuth Aboth and the Akedah," 
I Cf. inla,, pp. 46, 46. 
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by Ephraiin Frisch, in the Hebrew Union CoUege 
Annual (1904). 

And in the third place, the Akedah (" the bind- 
ing of Isaac ") has not received that attention, which 
its front place in Jewish theology so richly deserves 
and rightly demands. 

It is of supreme importance to lay great stress 
on the fact, that Original Virtue is not an effete 
doctrine casually recalled from antiquity. It has 
always been, and still is, a very living principle, 
persisting through the O/gen, clearly and strongly 
reflected in the Jewish liturgy (itself the growth of 
many centuries), and exercising a profound influence 
on Jewish Hfe. The sources of the theory of Original 
Virtue, as they can" be traced in the Bible, Talmud, 
and Midrash, are briefly but adequately indicated 
in section B. (" The Virtues of the Fathers "). It 
will therefore be of greater interest to students if 
some passages are now quoted from the " Authorised 
Daily Prayer Book" {ed. Rev. S. Singer), with the 
object of illustrating the prominence assigned to 
this doctrine in prayers recited in Jewish homes 
and syni^ogues at the present day. 



(a) TIlb Good Inclination. 
1. "O lead us not into the power of sin, or of 
transgression or iniquity, or of temptation, or of 
acorn: let not the evil inclination have sway over 
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US : 1 keep us far from a bad man aod a, bad con 
panion : make us cleave to the good inclination and 
to good works: subdue our inclination, so that it 
may submit itself unto thee" (Authorised Daily 
Prayer Book, 7). 

2. " Let our hearts cleave to thy commandmentB, 
and unite our hearts to love and fear thy name" 
(ibid., 40). 

3. " Give us understanding, O Lord our God, 
to know thy ways ; circumcise our hearts to fear 
thee" (ibid,, 55). 

4. " Lord, the God of Abraham, of Isaac and 
of Israel, our fathers, keep this for ever in the 
imagination* of the thoughts of the heart of thy 
people, and direct their heart unto thee" (ibid., 74). 

5. " May he open our heart unto his Law, and 
place his love and fear within our hearts, that we 
may do his will and serve him with a perfect 
heart " (ibid., 74). 

6. " Purify our hearts to serve thee in truth " 
(ibid., 139). 

I In " The Prttyer-Book according to the Eitual ot Bngland 
before 1290," the aQtagoDiam between the good and evil in- 
clinations ii brought out mora forcibly in the following variant 
reading : " Let the good incHTiation have sway over me, and let not 
theevilinclioationhaveBway over me." See article by Prof easor 
David Kaufmann in the Jtmth Quarterly Review, iv, 36, 

' Hebrew yeUer, obvioualy in this context the yttiei 
" the good inclination." 
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(ft) Tiie Virtues of t/ie Fatliers. 

1. " And may it be thy will, O Lord our God and 
Ood of ov/r fatliers" ^ (ibid., 7). 

2. " our Father, our King, for our fathers' sake, 
who trusted in thee, and whom thou didst teach 
the statutes of life, be also gracious unto us and 
teach us" (ibid., 39). 

3. " Our God and God of our fathers ! may our 
remembrance riae, come and be accepted before 
thee, with the remembrance of our fathers " 
{ibid., 50). 

4. " Our Father, our King ! have compassion upon 
US and upon our children and our infants. 

" Our Father, our King ! do this for the sake of 
them that were slain for thy holy name. 

" Our Father, our King ! do it for the sake of them 
that were slaughtered for thy Unity. 

" Our Father, our King ! do it for the sake of 
them that went through fire and water for the 
sanotification of thy name " (ibid,, 57). 

5. " Our Lord, our God, hearken to the voice 
of our supplications, and remember unto us the 
covenant of our fathers, and save us for thy name's 
sake" (ibid., 58). 

' This ever-recurring phrase in the Liturgy is intorpretad 
by commentators ae a direct invocatioD of "the virtues of the 
btbera." Cf. Ba«r, Abodath Iirael, 42. 
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6. " Make thy countenance to shine upon 
remember unto us the covenant of our fathers, 
save us for thy name's sake " (ibid., 60). 

7. " Our Father, our King, though we be with( 
righteousness and good deeds, remember unto 
the covenant of our fathers" (ibid., 62). 

8. " The Lord our God be with us, 
with our fathers: let him not leave us, nor foi 
UH " (ibid., 215). 

9. "And the covenant of the fathers remember 
unto the children " (ibid., 225). 

10. " Return unto us in thy yeamii^ compassion 
for the fathers' sake who did thy will" (ibid., 237). 



(c) Tlie ViHues of the Painarclis. 

1. " We are thy people, the children of thy eo' 
nant, the children of Abraham, thy friend, to whom 
thou didst swear on Mount Moriah ; the seed of 
Isaac, his only son, who was bound upon the altar ; 
the congregation of Jacob, thy first-bom son, whose 
name thou didst call Israel and Jeshurun by 
reason of the love wherewith thou didst love 
him, and the joy wherewith thou didst rejoice ub 
him" (ibid., 8). 1 

2. "Blessed art thou, Lord our God and God 
of our fathers, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and 
God of Jacob, the great, mighty, and revered God, 
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the moat high God, who bestoweat loving-kind- 
nessss, and possessQst all things ; -who rememberest 
the piouB deeds of the patriarchs, and in love wilt 
bring a redeemer to their children's children for 
thy name's sake" (ibid., 44). 

3. " Remember thy servants, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob; look not unto our stubbornness and 
our wickedness and our sin" (ibid,, 61). 

4 "Thou wilt show truth to Jacob and loving- 
kindness to Abraham, according as thou hast sworn 
unto our fathers from the daya of old " (ibid., 74). 

(tZ) Akedah (" (/« binding of Isaac "). 

1. "We are thy people, the children of thy 
covenant, the children of Abraham, thy friend, to 
whom thou didst swear on Mount Moriah ; the seed 
of Isaac, his only son, who was hov/nd upon the 
aZtar" (ibid., 8). 

2. " We beseech thee, O gracious and merciful 
King, remember and give heed to the Covenant 
between the Pieces [with Abraham], and let the 
binding [upon the altar] of [Isaac] an only son 
appear before thee, to the welfare of Israel " 
(ibid., 60). 

3. Gen. xxii. 1-19 (describing the incident of 
"the binding of Isaac") is one of the readings 
from the Bible prescribed as an " extra " 
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of private devotioD after the moming serviot 
(ibid., 91, 92).' 

4. " ^Remember unto us, Lord our God, the 
coTenant and the loving-kindness and the oath 
which thou swarest unto Abraham our father on 
Mount Moriah : and may the binding with which 
Abraham our father bound his son Isaac on the 
altar appear before thee, how he overbore his com- 
passion in order to perform thy will with a perfect 
heart. So may thy compassion overbear thine 
anger against us" (ibid., 251), 

5. " remember the binding of Isaac this day 
in mercy unto hiB seed" (ibid., 252). J 

In the light of these illustrative passages, thai 
author claims to have established his contention 
that Judaism possesses a doctrine of Original Virtue, 
which still holds a prominent place in Jewish.^ 
thought. H 



It now only remains to summarise the ethical 
import of this conception. 

• In the ritual of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, the 
reading of Gen. sxiL 1-19 is not au " extra," but terms part of 
the ordinary morning service. See "The Book of Prayer and 
Older of Service according to the Custom of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jevrs," edited and revised by the Rev. the Haham, 
Dr. M Gaster, pp. 4, 6. 
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(a) Tlie Good Inclination. 

There is no denial of the freedom of the will, 
and man's power of choice between good and evil 
is strongly emphasised. " Say not thou. It is 
through the Lord that I fell away ; for thou shalt 
not do the things that he hateth. ... He himself 
made man from the beginning, and left him in the 
hand of his own counsel. If thou wilt, thou shalt 
keep the commandments. . . . Before man is life 
and death ; and whichsoerer he liketh, it shall be 
given him" (Eeclesiasticus, xv. 11-17).* 

" By the side of ' the evil inclination,' Judaism 
as an ethical and psychologic theory from the first 
placed the yetser toh, ' the good instinct,' the impulse 
towards the good. . . . The most important factor, 
howeyer, in the Rabbinical view of man is not that 
his natural instinct is twofold, and that from the 
first the evil impulse was held to be accompanied 
by the good impulse. There is another, a more 
universal and more comprehensive thought: 'God 

' Cf. C. G. Montefiore, "The Hibbert Lectures" (1892). 518. 
The following pansage ia interesting as occurring in a work of 
fiction : " Mankind is not naturally virtuous, and likewise it 
must be said that mankind is not naturally vicious. Bather it 
is neutral, becoming virtuous with the concrete knowledge of 
and distaete for vice ; and vicious, with the concrete knowledge 
o( and distaste tor virtue " (E. Temple Thurston, The Apple of 
Edtn, eh. xxv.}. 
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created the evil impulse, but he also created th^ 
Torak, the moral law, as an antidote to it ' ' 
{Kiddushin, 30b; Baba Bath/ra, 16a), It is not 
a question of man's natural aptitude, not even of 
his aptitude for good. The law that releases man 
hova tho trammels of the natural instinct, the 
creation of the moral element transcending the . 
whole of nature — this is the momentous consider»i 
tjon." * 

(ii) 27te Vvrtues of the Fathers. 

(L) The element in the doctrine, upon which i 
based an appeal to God's constancy to hia " covenant 
with the fathers " and the implied conviction of the 
indestructibility of Israel, has obviously proved a , 
potent factor in inspiring loyalty to Judaism i 
in contributing to the preservation of the Jewialtl 
race. " No weapon that is formed against thee shall 
prosper; and every tongue that shall rise against 
thee in judgment Lhou shait condemn, This is 
the heritage of the servants of the Lord, and their 
righteousness which is of me, saith the Lord " 
(Isa. liv. 17). "But yet in it shall be a tenth, and 
it shall return, and shall be eaten up : as a terebinth 
and as an oak, whose stock remaineth, when they 
cast their leaves; so the holy seed is the stoofea 
thereof" (ibid., vi. 13). 

' Lasrania, " Ethios o£ Judaism," ii 106-108. 
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(ii.) The divine fulfilment of " the ooveDant with 
the fathers," however, is not regarded as a right, 
but as a token of " loving-kindness." " Know there- 
fore that the Lord thy God, he is God ; the 
futhfol God which keepeth covenant and loving- 
kindriess with them that love him and keep 
his commandments to a thousand generations" I 
(Deut. vii. 9). 

(iii.) Original virtue ia not received as a free 
gift without the acceptance of reciprocal obligations. 
There is thus removed any danger of a weakened 
sense of personal responsibility, in idle reliance on 
" the virtues of the fathers." Original virtue never 
countenances a lax conception of moral obligations. 
Kemembrance of " the virtues of the fathers " and 
the promises given to those who have gone before, 
constitutes a standard burdening with duty rather 
than disburdening from it ; for it is always oasuraed 
afi an axiom, that original virtue can only become 
operative, when the children continue the meri- 
torious deeds of their ancestors.^ 



(c) The ViHites of the Patriarolia. 

The ethical import of this element has already ' 
been implied in the previous section on " The Virtues i 
of the Fathers." 

> Adapted fTom Lazarus, " Ethic* ot Judaiam," ii. 289 
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{d) Akedah (" the hiitdimg of Isiiac "). 
In the whole history of Jewish martyrdom, Isaac 
s regarded as the first and highest example of 
willingness to be sacrificed for the sanctitication of 
God's name. Stress is always laid " on the typical 
character of the story as expressing the spirit of 
martyrdom which permeates Jewish history an( 
has maintained the Jewish faith." ' 



To conclude this Introduction, the doctrine 
Original Virtue interprets civilisation in terms 
moral order and progress. It asserts that each age 
is best able to advance nearer the goal of moral 
perfection, when it starts with the initial advantage 
of a precious heritage of an accumulated store of 
ancestral virtues. But in the aristocracy of virtue, 
the only patent of nobility is the practice of indi- 
vidual virtue, inspired and fostered by the emulatic 
of an idealised past. 

B. ZEKVT AB6T ("THE VIRTUES OF THE i 

FATHERS '■) 

The object of this essay is to present within thw 

hour's traffic of a lecture an introductory study < 

the doctrine of Zehut Ab6t (" The Virtues of tlu 

' "Jewish BncydopcBdia/'i.v. "Akedah." 
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Fathers"). I must reserve For a future occasion 
the fuller treatment of some points to which only 
brief allusion can be made in this preliminary 
investigation. 

The subject has not hitherto received special 
consideration. In " The Old Paths," pp. 137-140, 
M'Caul devotes a small chapter to " the merit of 
ancestors." But his treatment is extremely inade- 
quate. In Weber's Jildische Thcologie, pp. 392-297, 
there is a section dealing with " the merit of the 
fathers," but it is incomplete and unsatafactory. 
Scattered throughout many works on theolt^ 
there are sporadic references to "merit," but they 
are all characterised by want of sympathy or lack 
of knowledge. 

The late Professor Lazarus, in his "Ethics of 
Judaism," called attention to the fact that Zehit 
Abdt is a specifically Jewish notion, to which there 
is no analogy in the thought of other nations.^ 
He pointed out the need of a monograph on the 
subject, and fairly well outlined the scope and 
method of such a thesis. " It is worthy of a 
monograph dealing with it philologically, and at 
the same time presenting its ethical aspects."* 
" The meaning of the term should be defined, its 
historical development traced, and a critical ap- 
preciation of its various ethical aspects thus made 
' Engbsh translation, i. 34, ii. 289. II. 289. 
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possible. As a matter of course, such an 
Bhould enter into a psychologic consideration oi 
the stimulating and relaxing influence exerted by 
the idea."' 

On the whole, I propose in my treatment of the 
subject to follow the lines of these suggestions. 

Zekut is an abstract noun formed from the root 
zakaJh, " to be pure," and means "purity" or 
"virtue,"* The word zakv., "purity" (R.V. "inno- 
cency "), occurs in Dan. vi. 23. Just as av&n 
means the sin itself, and then also the punishment 
for sin, so sehut means the virtue itself, and then 
also the reward for virtue, the claim or right to a 
reward for virtue— hence " merit." ' 

Zekut Ah4t is, therefore, generally translated 
rather literally "the merit of the fathers." But 
" the merit of the fathers " cannot be regarded as 
a happy rendering. It gives rise to various mis- 
conceptions, and besidns, it unfortunately empha^ 
sises just those aspects which I do not consider to 
be fundamental. 

In the first place, " the merit of the fathers " 
seems to suggest at once that the theory of Zekut 

> I. 255, 25Q. ■ 

» 0/. Weber, op. cit., p. 277. ^ 

' Struck, Die Spriiclie der Vdter, v. 18, t 

the cart before the hotae in. giving "si( 

meaning of sakah, and " tugendhaEt sei 

meaaing. 



to me to plaoe^ 
' nB the primary 
3 the secondary 
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Ab6t is of necessity a particular form of the general 
doctrine of merit or justification by works.* But 
in my opinion the two ideas are not so inextricably 
intertwined. They can, with convenience and ad- 
vantage, be dealt with separately. Zehut is based 
on the Bibhcal doctrine of Tsedek, " righteousness," * 
whereas Zekut Abut rests on the Biblical notion of 
Cliesed, " loving-kindness." Thus the connection be- 
tween " merit " and " the merit of the fathers " is 
accidental, and not essential. We may, if we feel 
so disposed, dislike the notion of " merit," but we 
need not in consequence extend our condemnation 
to "the merit of the fathers." From my point of 
view, we may quite consistently entertain the moat 
strenuous objections to the naked notion of " merit," 
and yet warmly embrace the inspiring idea of " the 
merit of the fathers." 

In the second place, "the merit of the fathers" is 
liable to be, and is frequently, interpreted as having 
special reference to the fathers par excellence~i.B. 
the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. I do 
not deny that In many passages the phrase must 
bear this narrower meaning — e.g. in T, B. Sabbath, 
55a, section beginning, " When did the merit of 
the patriarchs cease to be efficacious ? " ^ Similarly, 

• Cf. Weber, op. oit.. p. 292. 

■ Webor, p. 278. 

' Ct. To$af<ith, tul loc., and Vayikra Rabha, § 36. 
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in Baha Batkra, 91ft, Zekut AbSt must be rendered 
" the meritorious deeds of the patriarchs." But 
"the merit of the patriarchs" is a gratuitous re- 
striction of meaning to which I strongly demur. 
I do not wish to exclude the " patriarchs," but the 
greater includes the less, and I am anxious to 
restore the wider connotation of the term Ab6t and 
to explain it as " the fathers " generally. 

We want a new term, then, to free us from pre- 
vious bias, to help us to approach the subject with 
greater scientific detachment, and to correct previous 
wnbiguities of interpretation. Our new term must 
enable us to escape with safety from the tempta- 
tion of inseparably associating Zekut Abdt with the 
doctrine of " merit." It must make an absolute 
divorce possible. It must also entirely remove the 
danger of limiting the meaning of the "fathers" 
to the "patriarchs," And as I regard Zekut Abdt 
as a parallel doctrine to the theory of original sin, 
our new translation must also point to this &esh 
aspect of the subject. 

I therefore suggest "original virtue" as our new 
rendering of Zekut Abdt. "Original virtue" fulfils 
all the three necessary qualifications. Negatively, it 
asserts that Zekut Ah6t is not necessarily part of 
ZeJeuA, and that Ahot need not necessarily mean 
" the patriarchs." Positively, it asserts that ZekiU 
Ab6t is a parallel theory to original sin. 
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It is important, however, to point out that the 
doctrine of original sin has been profoundly modi- 
fied in modern times by the abandonment of the 
notion of the Fall, and the elimination of the innate 
depravity of man. According to the lat&st re- 
searches of critics, original sin thus truncated is 
simply a milder expression for visiting the sins of 
the fathers upon the children, 

*' How slender," wrote Jowett, " is the foundation 
in the New Testament for the doctrine of Adam's 
sin being imputed to his posterity ! — two passages 
in St. Paul at most, and those of uncertain inter- 
pretation. The Uttle cloud, no bigger than a man's 
hand, has covered the heavens." ' 

It seems curious that while so much attention 
has been devoted to the consideration of original 
gin, it has never occurred to scholars to stop to 
inquire whether there may not be a parallel doctrine 
of original virtue. This oversight is all the more 
striking when we bear in mind the fact that if 
original sin now means Exod, xx. 5, that God visits 
the sins of the fathers upon the children, we have 

> " Commentary ou the Epiatlo to the Romans," p. 180. 
The passage \a quoted more fully in F. R. Tsnnatit, "The 
Origin and Propagation of Sin," p. 226. Of. also Tennant'B 
"Sourcas of the Doctrine of tliB Fall and Original Sin"; 
I. AbtahamB'H review of thia work in Jeiaiah QaarUrly Eeview, 
April 1904, pp. 583-5S7 ; and Hastings, "Dictionary of the 
BiblB," S.V. " Sin." 
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but to go to the next verse to find our doctrine 
of original virtue, that God visits' the virtues of 
the fathers upon the children. What more natural 
and obvious, then, than to pass from the examina- 
tion of Avon Ah6t to Zekut AhGt, from "the sins 
of the fathers " to " the virtues of the fathers," from 
Original Sin to Original Virtue, Yet, strangely 
enough, this little leap in thought has never been 
taken. It is the object of this essay to try to do a 
little towards rectifying this omission, and to identify 
the notion of "original virtue" with Zelcui AhCt. 

How shall we define Zekut Ahdt? I must state 
at the outset that, as you can readily imagine, I 
have been unable to discover any formal definition 
in the whole of Hebrew literature. We have to 
make many wanderings through the labyrinths of 
Biblical and Rabbinical writings before we obtain a 
certain hold upon the clue. There is no definite 
exposition of what is conveyed by the idea. There 
is no scientific analysis of the constituent elements 
of the notion. But if there is no explicit statement, 
there are many implicit allusions to the subject. 
It falls within the province of the trained psycho- 
logist to take advantf^e of such scattered hints 
and attack the task of working them up into a 
consistent whole. 

' Note that "viait" can lie used in a good sense, "to 
reward " aa well m "to pnniah." 
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I have found suiEcient data on the basis of which 
I am able to construct a satisfactory definition. It 
must be pointed out, however, that if the definition 
comes first logically, psychologically it comes last. 
The logical order and the psychological order are 
not the same. First principles are in reality last 
principles, and the best definition is reached at the 
end of a treatise and not at the beginning. 

" The definition of a science has almost invariably 
not preceded, but followed, the creation of the 
science itself. Like the wall of a city, it has usually 
been erected, not to be a receptacle for such edifices 
as might afterwards spring up, but to circumscribe 
an aggregation aheady in existence." ' My defini- 
tion, then, is a posteriori and not a priori. It will 
therefore cause no surprise if the verses or passages 
I select as the data on which I build my definition 
do not necessarily contain the first traces of the 
doctrine ; nor am I bound to place them in chrono- 
logical order. Had I the time in this paper to deal 
also with the history of the doctrine, I should be 
able to quote passages containing germs of the 
doctrine much earlier in date than those I have 
actually chosen to illustrate my point. As I am 
making the path, I am entitled to pick my own 
ground. 

' J.8.Mill,"EBsayao 
Economy" (Bs8ay V.). 
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The following three passages will serve my pur- 
pose to indicate the sources from which I dedut 
my definition : — 

I. Exodus XX. 5. 

(i.) God shows loving-kindness to the thou- < 

sandth generation 
(ii.) of them that love him and keep his- 
commandments. 

II. Psalm ciii. 17, 18. 

(i.) The loving-kindness of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting upon them 
that fear him, and his righteousness 
unto children's children, 

(ii.) to such as keep his covenant, and to those 
that remember his precepts to do them. 

III. The third quotation is a curtailed extract 

from the first section of the Amidah 

(Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 44). 

God remembers the pious deeds of th< 

fathers, and 

(i.) in love 

(ii.) shows kindness to their children' 

children 
(iii.) for his name's sake. 

Each of these passages presents some phase or 
phases of the doctrine, but no single passfige is a 
complete definition in itself. But, taken all together, 
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I think they fairly exhaust the meamng of original 
virtue. If we then conjoin these data into a com- 
posite idea, we 6nd that the notion possesses the 
lowing four constituent elements : — 

■a) God visits the virtues of the fathers upon 
the children. I. (i.) 

11. (!.) 
III. (K.) 
^) He does so for His name's .sake, that is to 
say, to be true to His promise. III. (iil) 
te) He does so as a mark of grace, as a token 
of His love, and not as a recognition of 
man's right. Man cannot claim the exer- 
cise of God's mercy. III. (i.) 
Bd) The principle only applies when the chil- 
dren continue the piety of their parents. 
I. (M.) 
II. (ii) 

The first three elements are simple deductions 
from the data, but I have, of course, to justify the 
fourth limiting clause, that the principle only ap- 
plies when the children continue the piety of their 
parents. 

In Fsahn ciii. 18, is the phrase " to such as keep 
his covenant and to those that remember his pre- 
cepts to do them," in apposition with " them that fear 
him," or is the antecedent "children's children" 
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BaethgeQ (Die Psahnen, p, 305) regards it as a HmitJ 
ing clause, excluding evil-doers from participation in 
God's loving-kindness. 

But this explanation is weak, inasmuch as such s 
shrinkage of application has already been expresse 
in verses 11, 13, 17: — 

" For as the heaven is high above the earth, s 

mighty ia his loving-kindness over 

that fear him. " 
" Like as a father hath mercy upon his childrc 

so the Lord hath mercy upon them, thatfea 

him." 
"But the loving-kindness of the Lord is fronj 

everlasting to everlasting upon them i 

fear him." 

Baethgen therefore fwls to explain what he s^ 
out to explain, namely, the seemingly meaninglet 
parallelism or cumbrous tautology. 

I hold with Baethgen that the clause has a limit^ 
ing effect, but in a different sense to him. My inter- 
pretation rests on one of the old exegetical principles 
of Rabbi Ishmael : " When a general proposition is 
followed by the enumeration of particulars already 
comprehended in the general proposition, then the 
scope of the proposition is limited by the things . 
specified." ' 

' Authoriaed Daily Prayer Book, p. 13, 
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Applying this principle to the verses under con- 
sideration, my rendering runs thus: "The loving- 
kindness of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting 
upon them that fear him, and his righteousness 
unto children's children, to such [children] a^ keep 
his covenant, and to those [children] that remember 
his precepts to do them," This interpretation need 
not be rejected as the baseless fabric of my own 
pretty fancy. It has the support of Ibn Ezra, who, 
in his commentary on the .Second Commandment, 
Exod. XX. 5, 6, quotes this very verse from Psalm 
ciii. to back up his explanation. Similarly, the 
Targum and the Talmud ^ on the Second Command- 
ment enunciate the principle that the sins of the 
fathers and the virtues of the fathers are visited 
upon the children only " when the children imitate 
the deeds of their parents." ^ 

It may be urged, however, that when I have re- 
solved the notion into its constituent elements, it 
is easy to detect Saws in the definition. Different 
parts of the definition seem to contradict each other. 
For instance, one part states that God unreservedly 
visits the virtues of the fathers upon the children, 
and another part quaMes this by saying, only when 
the children are themselves virtuous. 



' Sanhtirin, 27b. 

' Quoted by Rashi to Exod. ss. &, See Targum to Exod. 
IX. 5, and xzziv. 7, and Ndhinah LaggSr to botb paBsages. 
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Again, ooe part declares that Zekut Abot is &tmi 
God's fulfilment of a promise, the keeping of 
covenant ; another part aseeits that it is a to] 
of divine love. 

These apparent contradictions, far from being 
sources of weakness, are sources of strength. It 
is the characteristic of Jewish ethics that it no- 
vhere accepts one theory as final to the exclusion 
of another. It rejects no great thought^ acting on 
the principle that each may contain some germ 
of truth." Jewish ethics is essentially a system 
which is a harmony of contradictories. My defini- 
tion of Zehut Ab6t is another illustration of 
truth, and is framed in the true spirit of Je^ 
ethics. 

Besides, on closer examination we shall find that 
there is not so much inconsistency between the 
different elements of the definition as may appear 
at first sight. The apparent contradictions will dis- 
appear when we remember that we have to differen- 
tiate between physical fact, theological doctrine, 
and ethical teaching. In some respects original 
virtue is simply the statement of a physical fact. 
In other respects it is the formulation of & particular 
theological doctrine. And in other respects, again, 
it is the enunciation of an ethical teaching. My 
definition includes all these aspects, as will become 
> Of. Scheohter, " Studies in Judaiam," p. 260. 
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clearer on a little more detailed examination of the 
implication of each element. 

(a) Ood visits the virtues of the fathers upon the 
ckUdren. 

We have an early instance of this principle in 
Gen. xxvi. 2-5 : " And the Lord appeared unto 
him [Isaac], and said, ... I will be with thee and 
will bleas thee, . . . and in thy seed shall ftU the 
nations of the earth be blessed ; because that 
Abraham obeyed my Toice, and kept my charge, 
my commandments, my statutes and my laws." 
The reward promised to Isaac is the consequence 
and result of Abraham's piety. 

This element in original virtue is simply a state- 
ment of a physical fact, about which there can be 
no discussion. Just or unjust, it cannot be denied. 
There it is, and we cannot ignore it. Man does 
not live by himself alone, and his deeds, good or 
evil, do not involve himself alone. The deeds of 
a person do, as a matter of fact, react upon those 
about him. This makes contemporary virtue col- 
lective as well as individual, Man's deeds also 
react upon his descendants. This makes virtue 
hereditary, and hereditary virtue is also collective 
and individual. This is part of what we mean 
by Zekut Abdt. Even those who lead the most 
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inBignificant of lives cannot help influencing those 
round about them find their descendants who come 
after them. This influence of one life upon another 
is not a question of right or wrong. It is a fact, 
and as a fact it bears with it certain responsibilities.^ 
It is an actual fact because of evolution and here- 
dity, environment and education.'^ It is a trans- 
ference to the moral sphere of a principle already 
admitted to obtain in the physical domain.' It 
ifi an expression of natural law in the spiritual 
world. 



(b) For His nam^s sake. 

This part is the formulation of a theological prin- 
ciple. It is this portion which has, aa a rule, loomed 
largest in the view of those who have studied the 
question. In the supplementary notes to Weber* 
this element is regarded as the basis of the doctrine. 
But in my treatment it is reduced to its proper 
proportions, and placed in its proper perspective. 

What part does the idea of the Beritk, " the 



I Creed and Life," 



PP- 



Idem, p, 105. 

' Cf. Karl Petirsaii, "The Inheritance in Man of Moral and 
Mental Characters, and its It«Utioa to tfaa Inheritance of 
Physical Oharactera" (Huxley Lecture, 1903; Tlie Ttmti, 
Oct. 17, 1903). 

* Op. cib., p. 408; note to p. 292. 
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covenant," play in Zekut Abdt ? It is an appeal to 
God's constancy, that He should be true to His 
promise and faithful to His covenant. 

"Remember Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, thy ser- 
vants, to whom thou swarest by thine own self, 
and saidst unto them, I will multiply your seed as 
the stars of heaven, and aU this land that I have 
spoken of will I give unto your seed, and they shall 
inherit it for ever" (Eiod. xixii. 13), To this the 
Tanchuma adds, " Thou didst not swear to them by 
the mountains or hills which may perish, but by 
thine own self." ^ 

"Then will I remember my covenant with Jacob, 
and also my covenant with Isaac, and also my 
covenant with Abraham will I remember. . . . 
And yet for all that, when they be in the 
land of their enemies, I will not reject them, 
neither will I abhor them, to destroy them utterly, 
and to break my covenant with them : for I am 
the Lord their God : but I will for their sakes [i.e. 
in their favour] remember the covenant of their 
ancestors, whom I brought forth out of the land 
of Egypt in the sight of the nations, that I might 
be their God: I am the Lord" (Lev. xxvi. 42, 
44, 45). 

"And it shall come to pass, because ye hearken 
to these judgments, and keep, and do them, that 

' Tanchuma, ad loc. This passage is Dot in Btiber'a edition. 
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the Lord i,hy God shall keep with thee the cove- 
nant and the loving-kindness which he aware unto 
thy fathers" (Deut. vii. 12). 

•' For the Lord will not forsake his people for 
his great name's sake ; because it hath pleased the 
Lord to make you a people unto himself" (1 Sam. 
liL 22). 

"But yet in it shall be a tenth, and it shall 
return, and shall be eaten up: as a terebinth and 
as on oak, whose stock remaineth, when they cast 
their leaves; so the holy seed is the stock thereof" 
(Isft. vi. 13). 

" But I had pity for mine holy name. . . . There- 
fore say unto the house of Israel, thus saith the 
Lord God, I do not this for your sake, house of 
Israel, but for mine holy name, , . . and I will 
sanctify my great name . . . and the nations shall 
know that I am the Lord" (Ezek. xxxvi. 21-23). 

"O Father, our King! do it for thy sake, if not 

for ours. 
O Father, our King ! do it for thy sake, and 

save us. 
Father, our King ! do it for the sake of thy 

great, mighty, and revered name by which 

we are called." 

(Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 57.) 
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(c) As a token of His loving-fdndnens. 

The doctrine of the covenant leads naturally to 
the element of Ckeaed, " grace," ^ If the descendants 
are not worthy, and God still keeps His covenant 
with them, He does ao " in love," as a token of 
His loving- kindness, as a mark of " grace " {Cliesed)? 

This element in the definition is therefore partly 
theological, because it introduces us to the doctrine 
of grace. But it also points to a physical fact. 
We see that God shows mercy to people who, as 
far as human insight can tell, do not apparently 
deserve it. 

We ourselves, in our everyday human conduct, 
also often act quite apart from any considerations 
of merit. For instance, we help a man for his 
father's sake, even if the son is unworthy of our 
assistance. Because he is the son of his father, we 
judge him " in the scale of merit," ' Similarly, we 

' Cf. Hastings, " Dictionary ot tho Bible," t.v. "Grace," and 
" Encyclopffldia Biblica," ».v. " Loving-kin dness." 

■ I am inclined to think that Ohesod Abdt is the older expres- 
sion for Zekut Ab6t. See Jer. xxxii. 18, and suah phrases as 
"showing loving -kindness to tho thutisandth generation" 
(Esod. XX. 6), " Thou wilt show . . . thy loving -kin dness to 
Abraham " (Micah vii, 20), and " who mmembereati the loving- 
kindnesaes of the patritirchs " (Authorised Daily Prayer Book, 
p. 44). 

■ Cf. " Ethics of the Fathers," i. 6 ; Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book, p. 185. 
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give charity to a man not because he deserves it, 
but because the play of his features reminds ua of 
one near and dear to us. Then we do things for 
the sake of the past, for " auld lang syne," for the 
sake of old associations. Witness the blind affec- 
tion of a mother for her child, or the devotion of 
a nurse to her charge, even after the child has 
turned out bad. The love is shown because of the 
memory of his innocent childhood. 

Nations as well as individuals act in this way. 
The nation continues the payment of pensions to 
the descendants of those ancestors who in the past 
rendered yeoman service to the State, even when 
the descendants have done nothing to deserve such 
consideration. 

All this may be unreasoning ; but emotion is not 
necessarily logical and judicial. That is, aa a 
matter of fact, how we do act. Our deeds are 
not always dictated by considerations of individual 
deserts. 

Do we not here get a brief and partial glimpse of 
the solution of the problem which perplexed the 
Psalmists, " Why God allows the wicked to prosper ? " 
If we mortals, with all our weaknesses, can act 
thus kindly in the spirit of grace to our erring 
brethren, would we, to use a bold metaphor, rob 
God of a privilege and right we do not deny to 
ourselves ? 
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(d) When tJ/s children are 

This is a statement of a physical Fact. It implies 
the modern theory of " tendency." 

A righteous son of a righteous father requires no 
explanation. That is what we should expect, and we 
may regard this case as normal. A wicked son of a 
wicked father also presents no difficulty. That is 
also what we might expect, and we may also regard 
this case as quite normal. This is what the Targum 
means in its interpretation of the Second Command- 
ment, to which reference has already been made. 

The Talmud^ proceeds to inquire how we can 
explain the apparent exceptions — the righteous son 
of a wicked father, and the wicked son of a righteous 
father. It is because in the one ease, says the Talmud, 
the evil tendency has not been developed, but has 
been kept in check. Only the good tendency has 
been cultivated, and hence we get a righteous son 
of a wicked father. And in the second case we meet 
with a wicked son of a righteous father, because he 
has neglected the cultivation of his good impulses, 
and has developed to the full his evil tendencies. 

This, I believe, is quite in accord with the modern 
theory of evolution and heredity. 

Besides, although the law of evolution and progress 
' Sanhedrin, 21b ; Bcrachot, 7& ^ aiul parallel paaaagee. 
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may show discontinuity in certain individuftl cases, 
yet as a race the world progresses. Herbert Spencer 
leaves no ollspring, but the world benefiting by his 
teaching is his offspring. In the law of averages 
errors tend to cancel one anothef.^ So in the. law of 
evolution, exceptions tend to counteract one another 
without the validity of the generalisation being 



This element in the definition is also ethical, as it 
teaches the lesson that we should imitate and con- 
tinue the tradition of virtue we have inherited. 



We are now in a position to proceed critically to 
estimate the ethical value of the doctrine of original 
virtue. 

We may consider first what, in the language of 
Lazarus, are the " stimulating" effects of the doctrine, 

(a) Emulation of Idealised Past. — In the first 
place, it inculcates reverence for and imitation of an 
idealised past. 

" Look unto Abraham your father, and unto Sarah 
that bare you " (Isa. li. 2), 

This thought has been well expressed by Burke 
in his "Reflections on the Revolution in France'' 
(Clarendon Press Edition, ii. 42) : — 

" Under a pious predilection for those ancestors, 
' Cf. Jsvons, "Theory of Pfditical Economy," p. 19. 
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your imsgiaatioiis would ba:VG realised in them a 
standard of virtue and wisdom beyond the vulgar 
practice of the hour, and you would have risen with 
the example to whose imitation you aspired. Re- 
specting your forefathers, you would have been 
taught to respeot yourselves. " 

Dryden has a couplet to the same effect : — 

" Do then as your progenitMra have done, 
And by your vii'tues prove yourself their son." 

" We only look on the virtues of Israel's heroes in 
the past. We charitably ignore their failings, be- 

. cause we remember that after all they were human 
beinge. We thus get an idealised past. We hold 
the mirror up to this idealised past. We cjttch its 
reSection, and this idealised past creates within us a 
sense of something unattaioed in the sphere of the 
reality of the present. This idealised past further 
conveys to our minds and hearts the promise and 
earnest of a fairer order and more rounded fulfil- 
ment in the golden age which wo still place in the 
future. But our visions of this future are based on 
an idealised past. 

(6) TradiHoV: — Original virtue teaches respect for 

' tradition, and the necessity of preserving historic 
continuity. We must not cut ourselves adrift from 
the past. We must not be traitors to it. Tradition 
gives us an accumulation of spiritual force. A fixed 
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Utility makes us share the feelings of our ancestors, 
and strengthens us in the faith for which they mode 
sacrifices. Prayers are consecrated by the use of 
centuries. 

The doctrine is an incentive both to the liberal 
and to the conseryative. To the conservative it is 
an inspiration to maintain tradition. To the liberal 
it is an incentive to preserve the old stem, even 
if in his opinion the autumnal leaves have to be 
cast off.* . 

(c) Organic or Dynamic Solidiirity. — Israel is a 
body with its limbs stretching through the past, pre- 
sent and future.* It is important to note that it is 
in the discussion on Zekut AbSt that the Talmud for 
the first time lays down the principle, "All Israelites 
are responsible for one another."^ This points to 
the organic nature of human society — that society 
is extended in time as well as in space. 

To quote Burke once more, " Society is indeed a 
contract. ... It is a partnership, . . . not only be- 
tween those who are living, but between those who 
are living, those who are dead, and those who are to 
be born."* Zekut Abot thus sounds the note <^ 

' Gf. Morris Joseph, op. ckt., p. 33. ^H 

' Weber, p. 292. 4H 

= Sankednn, 27b ; Shevouth, ; 
TotafolK JomUm on Zeh Hakeial. 

* Op. cit., ii. 113, 114. Of. Kidd, 
OiviliutiDii," p. 118. 
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moral solidarity. But moral solidarity seems to 
have reference rather to the statics of ethics — the 
responsibility of the present for the present. But 
Zekut Ab6t does more than this. It has reference 
also to the dynamics of ethics. It also emphasises 
the responsibility of the present for the future. To 
the question, " What has posterity done for us ? " it 
answers, " What can we do for posterity ? " While 
original virtue tends to create a sense of corporate 
liability horizontally, it also has the further effect of 
uniting in sympathy successive generations perpen- 
dicularly. That is why I suggest organic or dynamic 
solidarity as a better expression to connote what 
Zekut Ah6t implies beyond what is already included 
in moral solidarity. 

{d) Virtues to the Virtuous. — Original virtue must 
not be regarded as the unearned increment of divine 
grace. Original virtue is not a legacy bequeathed 
free of duty. It is not a gratuitous gift of 
Nature, conferred or received at birth, and enjoyed 
throughout hfe without some payment being de- 
manded in return. The acceptance of the boon 
and the endowment imposes reciprocal obligations. 
Virtues to the virtuous. "The wages of virtue is 
virtue."^ 

"All the time the righteous do the will of God I 
' " Ethics ot the Fathers," iv. 2 ; Authoriaed Daily Piajor J 
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they acquire strength and power to perform further 
acts of righteousness." ' 

As Carlyle wrote, " Do the duty which lies nearest 
to thee; the second duty will have already become 
clearer." 

In this sense of original virtue we become, in the 
language of Goethe, the accomplices of our own 
destiny (not the despairing fatalism implied in the 
Scotch expression " to dree one's weird "), the acces- 
sories of our own deeds before the fact. 

If we would have the privilege of original virtue 
we must accept the duty of ourselves being virtuous. 
Original virtue " never countenances a lax conception 
of moral obligations. Remembrance of the prijmises 
given to those who have gone before constitutes 
a standard burdening with duty rather than dis- 
burdening from it, for it is well known that the 
' merit ' is effectual only ' if the later generation con- 
tinues the meritorious work ' " of its predecessor.^ 
Virtues to the virtuous. 

Now, what are the "relaxing" effects of the 
doctruie ? 

(o) There is, of course, the danger of relying on 

' Yalkut to Latnentntions. 

' Lasanis, ii. 239. On the influence of habit on moral con- 
duct, HBO the intereating chapter on " Hftbit " in James, " Prin- 
ciples of Psychology " ; Morris Joseph, " Judaiam aa Creed and 
Life," p. 272 ; C. G. Montefiore, " Babbinic Conceptions of 
Bepentftnce," Jewith Quarierly BeoieiD, Jan. 1904, pp. 
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the achievements of the past, of depending on the 
virtues of the past, and thus taking away all spurs 
and incentives to present individual virtue. But 
we have already seen in the last section how this 
danger is averted by the principle of "virtues to 
the virtuous." Our boasting of the past is in vain 
if wo do not continue the work of the past and 
contribute our own quota to the progressive dti- 
velopment of the human race. " Let all who are 
employed with the congregation act with them 
for Heaven's sake, for then the merit of their 
fathers sustains them, and their righteousness en- 
dures for ever."' Otherwise, as in the Eussian 
[awTerb, we are eimply like geese, cackling because 
our ancestors saved Rome. 

{b) It will have been noted that throughout my 
treatment I have dealt with original virtue quite 
apart from the doctrine of merit, because, as I said 
at the beginning, I regard the connection between 
the two as accidental and not essential. I have 
no space here to go into the general doctrine of 
" merit." That is auotber story for another day. 

But, granted that Zekut Ab6t can, to a certain 
extent, be also treated as a particular form of merit, 
what, under those circumstances, is its possible relax- 

' " Ethics of the Fathers," ii. 2 ; AuthoriBed Daily Prajor 
Book, p. 187. See LazaruB, ii. 287-290, for a distusaion ot this 
saying of Sabban OamalieL 
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ing effect ? There would be the danger of the sin of 
self-righteousness, of sanctimonious self-satisfaction, 
either through the virtue of the present or through 
original virtue — the virtue inherited from the past. 

But this danger is extremely small, and is easily 
minimised when we remember that Jewish ethics 
supplies plenty of correctives to the naked notion of 
merit. 

'' God did not reveal the respective reward attached 
to the performance of each precept. Had He done 
so, some precepts would be scrupulously heeded and 
others woefully neglected." ^ 

" Be heedful of a light precept as of a grave one, 
for thou knowest not the grant of reward for each 
precept." ^ 

" O Lord, righteousness belongeth unto Thee, 
but unto us confusion of face " (Dan. ix. 7). 
R. Nechemyah said: "Even in the hour when 
we act righteously before Thee, we examine our 
deeds and are ashamed of our shortcomings.*' » 

But the form of our prayers is the best answer. 
The Jew does not appear as a bold suitor before the 
throne of God, confident in his righteousness and 
claiming the reward of his virtue. "Sovereign of 

^ Tanchuma to Ekev (Buber's edition). 

2 " Ethics of the Fathers,*' ii. 1 ; Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book, p. 187. 
' Tanchuma to Ki Sisso, Not in Buber's edition. 
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all worlds ! not because of our righteous acts do we 
lay our supplications before Thee, but because of 
Thine abimdant mercies. What are we ? What is 
our life ? What is our piety ? What our righteous- 
ness ? " ' 

" Our Father, our King ! be gracious unto us and 
answer us, for we have no good works of our own ; 
deal with us in charity and kindness, and save us." ^ 

" O Thou who spaakest and doest, of Thy grace 
deiil kindly with us."'' 

To sum up, the doctrine of original yirtue accepts I 
on the one hand determinism, and on the other hand 
free-will. It teaches iis that man wins reward by 
his merit, and on the other hand that ha only gets 
kindness shown to him by divine grace. 

" Everything is foreseen, yet freedom of choice is 
given; and the world is judged by grace, yet all ia 
according to the amount of the work." * 

It is a compromise between individualism .ind 
collectivism. It emphasises individual responsi- 
bility, and yet recognises that human relations 
are ao mutually involved that there must be cor- 

' AuthoriBBcl Daily Prajer Book, p. 7. 

• P. 57 ; again on p. 65. 

3 P. 318. Note io the Hebrew the force of Chimiom, " tor 
Dothing," i.s. with no claim on our Bide for the Ghtsed at 
" grace " we pray for. 

* " Ethics of the Futheis," iii. 19 ; Authoriasd Daily Prayer 
Book, p. 194. 
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porate liability, moral solidarity, and organic or 
dynamic responsibility. It therefore takes account 
of evolution and heredity. 

Not only is the doctrine itself specifically Jewish, 
but its manner of summing up within itself mutual 
contradictions and offering compromises is also 
specifically Jewish, a characteristic of Jewish ethics. 
In fact, Zekijut AbSt touches the whole range of Jewish 
ethics at so many points, it cuts so deep down to 
the very roots of Jewish ethics, that it may be said 
that not only is it a specifically Jewish doctrine, but 
it may justifiably be regarded as one of the leading 
principles of Jewish ethics. 

I am not bold enough to put forward this paper 
as the last word on the subject, but I trust that my 
tentative treatment will form the basis for and 
provoke a helpful and suggestive discussion, from 
which may issue the most correct interpretation 
of what must always be to me the elusive and 
alluring doctrine of Original Virtue. 



JEWISH CONCEPTIONS OF 
ORIGINAL SIN 



It may appear strange to suggest, as is implied by 
the title of this essay, that there are any Jewish con- 
ceptions of Original Sin at all, seeing that it has for 
so long been assumed and almost regarded as an 
axiom, that the doctrine finds no place in Jewish 
theology. The Rev. Morris Joseph ("Judaism as 
Creed and Life," p. 1 07) states with pride that Judaism 
contains no theory of Original Sin, and seemingly 
condemns its presence in Christianity, "Judaism 
utterly repudiates such a doctrine as that of Original 
Sin, which declares that there is something inborn 
in all men which forces them to do wrong whether 
they wish it or nut." On the other hand, Edersheira 
(" Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah," 1894, i. 52) 
boasts of the doctrine as the starting-point of Christian 
theology, and apparently eritieises its absence from 
Judaism. "What may be called the starting-point 
of Christian theology, the doctrine of hereditary guilt 
and sin through the fall of Adam, and of the conse- 
quent entire and helpless corruption of our nature, 
is entirely unknown to Rabbinical Judaism." Thus 
from different standpoints they both agree, however, 
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that the notion of Origmol Sin is entirely unknoi 
in Jewish thought. 

It is iho object of this paper to endeavour to prove 
that " it is certainly an exaggeration to assert, as has 
frequently-been represented, that Judaism possessed 
no doctrine of origLoal sin" (F; R. Tconant, "The 
Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original 
Sin," p. 23^). It will be shown that the Bible and 
Rabbinical literature contain all the necessary data 
for a doctrine of Original Sin,' but it will further be 
indicated in what respects the development, of these 
ideas has differed in the Synagogue and in the Church, 

This contention will be the more readily appre- 
ciated if we proceed at once to analyse the doctrine 
of Original Sin into its constituent elements. The 
principul ideas embodied in the theory may be sum- 
marised as follows : ^ — 

((() There is in human nature an ingrained bias 

to sin. 
(b) The sinful tendency of man is transmitted by 

heredity. 

' TraoeH oF the notion are preserved in the Liturgy. Fb. 
Izxix. 8 is still retained in the morning and afternoon services 
for week-days: "Bemember not against ua the iniquities of 
our ancestors" (Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 65). 

' This summary is deduced from the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
g 9, and Westminster Cocf easion. Cf. F. R, Tennant, " The 
Origin and Propagation of Sin," p. 7, note, and pp. IBI, 152, 
159, and the same author's " The Sources of the Doctrines of 
the Fall and Original Sin," pp. 10, 89, 97, 104. 
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(c) Sin is thecausB of suffering. Punishment is 

the consequence of sin. No suffering with- 
out sin. 

(d) The sins of the fathers are visited upon their 

descendants, 

(e) Adam's act of 'disobedience is the or^in of sin 

aud the cause of death as the punishment 
for sin, and the reason for the imputation of 
sin to posterity (Rom. v. 12-21, and 1 Cor. 
XT. 22). 
The Fall of Adam is thus the real, direct, and 
immediate cause of («), (6), (c), and (d). 

■ When the implications of the doctrine of Original 
Sin are thus unfolded, it soon becomes abundantly 
evident that they suggest almost exact parallels in 
the Bible or in Rabbinic literature. 

(a) (i.) On the universality of sin/ cf. Job iv. 17 
(R.V. mai^in), xiv. 4, xxv. 4 ; Prov. ix. 9 ; 
1 Kings viii. 46 ; 2 Chron. vi, 36 ; Eceles. 
vii. 20; Ps. xix. 13 (R.V. 12), xc. 9 (R.V. 8), 
oxxx. 3, cxliii. 2 ; Jer. lyii, 9.' 
(iL) On sin being inherent in man from birth, 
cf. Job XV. 14, 15 ; Ps. li. 5.= 

In this connection account must also be taken of 
the notion of Yetser Hara. See " Biblical and Semitic 
Studies" (Tale Univereity, 1901), pp. 93-156, for an 

' Cf. Tennaat, " Souroes," p. 101. 

» Idem, pp. 101, 102. 
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able essay by Dr. F, C. Porter on " The Yeyer Hara, 
a Study In the Jewish Doctrine of Sin." 

(b) Isa. xHii. 27, 28,^ For further passages see § (d). 

(c) This principle is discussed, with references, in 

the following articles : C G. Montefiore, 
" Many Moods in the Hebrew Scriptures " 
{Jewish Qwxrterly Review, ii, 155-160) ; 
idem, " The Doctrine of Divine Retribution 
in the Old Testament " (Jewish Qiiarterly 
Review, iii. 1-12) ; idem, " Hebrew and 
Greek Ideas of Providence and Divine 
Retribution " {Jewish Quarterly Review, 
V. 517-590); idem, "The Bible for Home 
Reading," pt. ii. pp. 118-120, on the prob- 
lem of the Book of Job ; and S. Schechter, 
" Studies in Judaism," pp. 259-282, on " The 
Doctrine of Divine Retribution in Rabbi- 
nical Literature." 

(d) Exod. XX. 5, xxxiv. 7; Lev. xivi. 40; Num. 

xiv. 18; Deut. v. 9, 10; Hos. i. 4; Isa. vii, 
17, xiv. 21; Obad. 10; Jer. xiv. 20, xv. 4, 
xxii. 28, 30, xxvi. 15, xxiii. 18; Lam. v. 7; 
Dan. ix. 16 ; Tobit iii. 3-5 ; Baiuch iii. 
5-8. See Tennant, " Sources," p. 100 ; 
Cheyne, "The Origin and Religious Con- 
tents of the Psalter," pp. 346, 353, note t. 

(e) Death is assigned as the result of Adam's sin 

' Of. Tennant, " Sources," p. 102, note 2. 
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in GeTieais Jiabba, xix. ; ' Baba Bathra, 17a ; 
Sabbath, 5ob ; Tatima Debe Elijah Mahba, v. ; 
Eccleaiasticua xxv. 24 ;2 4 Eadraa iii, 7.' 
See also "The Jewish Encyclopjedia," b.v. 
" Adam " and " Fall." 
The introduction of death and grief into the world 
is ascribed to Eve (Tal. Jer., Sabbatit, 5b). 
Cf. Schechter, " Studies in Judaism," p, 289. 

In the light of all these passages it cim scarcely 
be rigidly maintained that Jewish theology contains 
no traces of the doctrine that Adam's act of dis- 
obedience was the origin of human sin and the 
primary cause of death. 

It should further be borne in mind that in the 
Midrash the Revelation at Sinai is regarded as 
having heralded a new era of innocence and immor- 
tality. The sin of the Golden Calf thus attains 
great importance as the first blot on the second 
ttge of sinlessness, and as the fresh cause of death. 
" When they said ; These are thy gods, Israel, 
death came upon them " {Exodus Eahba, ixxii. § 1 ; 
l/- § 7). " There is not a misfortune that Israel has 
sutfered which does not contain a small ingredient of 
retribution for the sin of the Calf" {T. B. Sanhedrin, 
I02a).* Jewish theology may thus substitute the 

' Cf. TeuQaot, " Sources," 
' /fiem, pp. 119, 121. 
• Cf. J. Q. S., xvi. p. 586, i 
" Sources " bj L Abrahams. 



* Jrfem, p. 224. 
th« critical notice of Tenoant's 
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sin of the Golden Calf for Adam's act of disobedience 
as the origin of sin and death, but the underlying 
principle in both cases is the same, viz. the effect 
and influence of a particular transgression on pos- 
terity. It is interesting to find Nachmanides, several 
centuries later, adopting the same method of exegesis, 
and imputing the penalty of Abraham's sin to Israel 
in Egypt. " It is on account of this deed [i.e. of 
passing off Sarah as his sister] that his children 
had to suffer exile imder the rule of Pharaoh. 
Where the sin was committed, there also the 
judgment took place" (see Nachmanides to Gen. 

xii. loy 

We must now revert to the third element in the 
theory of original sin, and discuss at greater length 
§ (c), " no suffering without sin." 

The concomitance of sin and retribution may be 
illustrated by the following diagram : ^ — 



Sin. 



B C 

(ii.) (i.) (iii.) 



1 



Retribution. 



1 Of, Schechter, « Studies," p. 153. 

' Suggested by the diagram illustrating the relation between 
mental experience and brain process, in G. Groom Robertson's 
" Elements of Psychology," p. 43. 
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(i.) The earliest notion was that sin [b c] was 
invariably followed by punishment [b e]. 
This idea is embodied in the philology of the 
word Av&n, which means both "sin" and 
the " penalty for sin." Sin and suffering thus 
became terms simply convertible or corre- 
lative. In the first stages of Hebrew thought 
this parallelism was viewed as complete, and 
presented no problem to the human mind, 
for it seemed to breathe .1 true spirit of 
divine justice. 

But later on it was felt that all the facts were not 
exhausted in such a proposition. Account had also 
to be taken of 

(ii) Suffering [a b] not traceable to sin (the absence 
of sin is indicated by the broken line A b), 
and 
(iii) Sin [c d] not followed by punishment (the 
absence of punishntent is indicated by the 
broken line c d), 

We thus reach the problem of Job, the Psalmists, 
and the Prophets, why sometimes the wicked prosper 
and the righteous suffer.' It was because he saw 
virtue suffering and vice triumphant that Elisha 

• See A. S. Peake, "The Problem of Sutfering in the Old 
ToBtftmont," &nd the review of this work in the Hibbert 
Journal, April 1906. 
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ben Abuja became an apostate {Kiddnskin^ 39b? 
Chulin, 142). 

Pure and simple faith makes no effort to solve 
such difficulties. It implicit); relies upon the divine 
justice, which, it says, cannot be followed by mortal 
understanding. R. Jannai said : " It is not in our 
power to explain either the prosperity of the wicked 
or the afflictions of the righteous." ^ But the human 
mind, as a rule, is not satisfied with auch a tame 
ending, and refuses to confess itself baffled with- 
out a keen struggle. Hence it follows that we 
can trace attempts to prove that, inasmuch as the 
sequence b c and b c is certain, we must, accord- 
ing to the principle of continuity, regard the 
sequences a b and a b, and c D and c d, ae inferen- 
tial, and explain the breakdown in the connection 
between sin and suffering as appearance and not 
reality. 

The Brat method adopted to show that the con- 
comitance is complete, equal, and parallel was the 
introduction of ancestry and the theory of social 
solidarity. According to this view, in (ii.) a b a b we 
find the righteous suffering because of the sins of 
their fathers \Av6n Abdt, " the sins of the fathers," is 
one of the elements in the notion of original sin ; sec 
above, § (d)], and in (iii.) cd cd the sinners go un- 

' " BthicB of tho Fathers," iv. 19 ; Authorised Daily Prayer 
Book, p. 197. 
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punished because of " the virtues of their fathers " 
{Zekut Abdt).^ But this solution was not accepted 
as entirely satisfactory, because it struck a blow at 
mdividual responsibihty and individual deserts, and 
still savoured of divine injustice. 

With the growth of the notion of a future state, 
a second solution was suggested. It was recognised 
that no theory of sin could result in the faultless 
demonstration of the invariable sequence of sin and 
suffering. The doctrine of immortality was there- 
fore employed to fill in the gaps necessary to establish 
a perfect parallelism. This world gives us but an 
incomplete view. To justify the scheme of the uni- 
verse, we must assume another state where reward 
and punishment are commonsurate with virtue and 
sin. In TtKinith, 11a, the theory of a future state is 
used to explain the discrepancies in the following 
way: — 

(a) The retribution of the righteous takes place in 

this world. 
(^) The retribution of the wicked is reserved for 

the world to come. 
(y) The reward of the wicked is dealt out in this 

world. 
(8) The reward of the righteous is reserved for 

the world to come. 
' See supra, pp. 14-42, for treatment of Zekut AMt, 
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The same idea occurs in another form ii 
Kamma, 50b. "Why is the dual form used in the 
Hebrew original for the expression 'long-suffering' 
(Exod. zxxiv. C) ? Because God is long-suEFering both 
towards the righteous and the wicked. He is long- 
suffering towards the righteous in that He requites 
them in this world for the few sins which they have 
committed, so that they may receive their full reward 
in the world to come. He is long-suffering to the 
wicked in that Ho gives them ease in this world, 
and thus requites them for the few good deeds 
which they have done, in order to exact the full 
penalty of their sins in the world to come." ^ 

The theory of the "sins of the fathers," § {d), must 
now receive a. little fuller treatment.'^ 

The first and most natural impulse was to rebel 
against the injustice of the doctrine that the sins 
of the guilty should be visited upon their innocent 
descendants. Hence in the Bible itself we find a 
tendency to soften the severity of the principle in 
Exod. XX. 5, 6, by laying greater stress on God's 
" loving-kindness " and minimising the application of 
"the sins of the fathers." Thus in Jer. xxxii. 18 we 
find the order of the two principles reversed, " loving- 

' Of. C. G. Montefiors, " Rabbinic Conceptions of Eapent- 
ancQ," /. Q. R., xvi, pp. 233, 2:«. 

' See Dr. M. Friadknder, " Tlie Jewish Religion," pp. 260, 
2G1 i 8. Bclieohter, " Studies in JudaJBin," pp. 265 ff. ; and 
C, G. Montefiore, " Bible," pt. i. 423, 468, 472-474. 
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kindness" taking precedence over "the iniquity of I 

the fathers"; and in Ps, ciii. 17, "the sine of the | 
fathers " is entirely omitted, and only the passage 
relating to " the loving-kindness of the Lord " 
retained. Further, in other passages there is to be 
found a growing insistence on individual responsi- 
bility— e.g. Exod. xxxii. 33; Deut. vii, 10, ssiv. 16; 
Amos ix, 8.' But even more striking is the formal 
repudiation of " the sins of the fathers " in Jer. xxxi. 
28, 29 [R.V. 29, 30], and Ezek. xviii. 2-4, 20, and 
the definite assertion of the theory, " The soul that 
sinneth it shall die: the son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father, neither shall the father hear ] 
the iniquity of the son." * ' 

In the Talmud and the Midrash the softening 
process is more gradual and less abrupt than in the 
Bible. First, the doctrine of " the sins of the fathers " 
is defended as being in reality an instance of God's 
loving-kindness. For, whereas the punishment of 
evil-doers only extends to the third and fourth 
generation, the mercy shown to the righteous is I 
transmitted to the thousandth generation (see ' 
Mechilta to Exod. xx. 5, ed. Friedmann, 68b. Gf. 
Nachmanides, ad loc). Regarded as a token of God's 
grace, the evil atavism spends itself by the fourth 
generation, but the good atavism is never exhausted, 

' Cf. Tennant, " Soufcbh," p. 100, note 2. 

> See 0. a. lioDtefiore, " Hilibert LectureB," 1892, pp. 219, S20. 
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and a.sserts itself even in the thousandth gcneratiot 
The Mechilta recognises, however, that a difficulty 
still remains in the fact that the sins of the guilty 
are nevertheless visited upon innocent descendants, 
at all events to the third and the fourth generation. 
Hence the further mitigation in the Mechilta, that 
the sins of the fathers are only visited upon the 
children when three successive generations are given 
over to sin ■without a virtuous generation intervening 
to break the continuity of guilt. Then, in Sanhedrin, 
27b, we get the idea more clearly enunciated that 
" the sins of the fathers " is not a doom,, but merely 
a tendency, which can be yielded to or checked,' 
and that the sins of the fathers and the virtues of 
the fathers are only visited upon the children " when 
the children continue the deeds of their parents." 
" Evil and good come not out of the mouth of the 
Most High (Lam. iii. 38), but they are self-deter- 
mined. Evil cometh upon evil-doers, and good 
Cometh upon them that do good " {Detxt. Rabba, iv, § 3 
to Eeeh). And finally, in Makkoth , 24a, as in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, we reach the exphcit abandonment of 
■' the sins of the fathers " and the formulation of indi- 
vidual responsibility. " Moses founded four institu- 
tions, and four prophets arose and annulled them. . . . 
Moses said, God visits the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children {Exod. xxxiv. 7). Ezekiel came 
' C/. Morris Joseph, op. cit., p. 107, 
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and aunulled it by saying, The soul that sinneth it 
shall die (Ezek, xviii. 4)." In a variant version in 
Stvmidba/r Rabba, xix. § 33, this alteration is made 
by God at the instigation of Mo^es. 



This rough outline of the sources of Jewish con- 
ceptions of Original Sin has already betrayed, en 
paasant, some hints of the difference of the develop- 
ment of the doctrine in Judaism and Christianity. 

In the first place, we have just seen that Jewish 
theology does not deny, but very firmly maintains, 
the principle of individual responsibility and the 
freedom of the will " Talmudic literature insists 
on a man's capacity to control bis evil inclination, 
mighty as it is. There is no hint that his free-will 
is diminished in consequence of the sin of his first 
parents ; and herein lies the main diti'erence between 
the spirit of the teaching of the Synagogue and that 
of the Church. The Rabbis recognised, of course, 
the general sinfulness of humanity, but yet main- 
tained the theoretical possibility of sinleasness, and 
indeed held that in some cases this had actually 
been attained" (Tennant, "Sources." p. 175; cf. also 
p. 176). In this respect the Jewish notion of 
Original Sin was arrested in its progress, and escaped 
taking the extreme form of determinism it adopted 
in Christian thought. Like an unfinished railway 
track, it was brought to an abrupt and untimely end 
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in a siding on the brink of a precipice which led to 

loss of self-control and would end in moral disaster. 

In the second place, Jewish notions of Original 
Sin were always tempered by the saving doctrine 
o£ repentance {see " The Jewish Encyclopaedia," s.v. 
" Adam "). " If a man comes and says, Gfod does 
not receive the penitent, then Manasseh the son of 
Hezekiah will come and testify that no creature in 
the world sinned against Me as he did, and yet in the 
hour of his repentance I received him " (Bamidbar 
Rabba, xiv. § 1). 

The consideration of the question whether the 
Church took over the Jewish conceptions of Origi- 
nal Sin and developed them on independent lines, 
and then Judaism consciously protested against the 
Christian teaching by emphasising the principles of 
free-will and repentance, or whether, as suggested 
by Tennant (" Sources," p. 343), the doctrine of the 
Fall, as a whole, had to be deduced afresh in the 
Church, is beyond the scope of this essay. 

Suffice it here to have established that in the 
earliest Christian centuries Judaism possessed certain 
definite theories of Original Sin, and to have briefly 
indicated the difEerent evolution the doctrine under- 
went in the Synagogue and in the Church. 

Just as the Jewish doctrine of Original Virtue was 
happily saved from becoming unduly elating and re- 
laxing by the concomitant insistence on individual 
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rightoousness,^ so the Jewish doctrine of Original Sin 
was preserved from becoming unnecessarily depressing 
and fatalistic by the accompanying assertion of the 
freedom of the will and the power of repentance. 
'* There is nothing greater than repentance ; repent- 
ance is second to the Law." ^ 

» Cf. "The Doctrine of Original Virtue," supra, pp. 317, 38. 

* Debarim Bdbha, ii. § 24, beginning ; Bamidha/r BcMa, ii. § 10. 
See O. G. Montefiore, '* Babbinio Conceptions of Repentance,'' 
loc. cit., p. 257. 
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Ib there e. Jewish literature ? I should be indeed 
bold to appear before a Jewish literary society and 
TenLiire to answer such a question in the negative. 
But I found it no easy matter to indicate in a brief 
headhne the aim and scope of mj lecture. Perhaps 
I should go further, and frankly acknowledge that 
had I succeeded in hitting upon a title which would 
in succinct form have given away my argument, my 
task would have been ended. It is necessary, then, 
that I should state at somewhat greater length the 
real problem 1 am raising and trying to solve. Our 
question mu,y be conveniently expressed as follows : 
Granted that the Jews possess a literature which is 
peculiarly their own, is that literature beat or oorrectly 
described by the term " Jewish " literature ? It is 
when the problem is put in this form that without any 
hesitation my reply must be given in the negative. 

Obviously the theme resolves itself into an exercise 
in definition. Definitions may be odious, but they 
are necessary evils and useful instruments in the 
progress of science. I well remember how the late 
Professor Groom Robertson used to shed a piercing 
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light on momentous disputeK in psychology and philo- 
sophy by a rigorous analysis of the meaning of the 
terms employed by the different schools of thought. 
The "Dialogues" of Plato are practically searches 
after definitions, and we have the h^h authority of 
the late Professor Sidgwick for believing that the 
discussion itself may prove of greater value than 
the particular definition finally selected,^ 

Let us then to-night turn logicians, and ask our- 
selves what we mean by the terms " literature " 
and "Jewish." As logicians we must begin with 
" literature," the class name, before we deal with 
" Jewish," the specific attribute. 

I presume that originally "literature" denoted a 
body of writings composed by individuals who were 
of a common race, formed a common nation, and 
wrote and spoke a common language. Thus Greek 
literature consisted, in the first instance, of the best 
productions in prose and poetry of born Greeks, who 
were constituents of the same Greek confederacy 
and who used the Greek language as their medium 
of intercourse. 

Let us now take an illustration nearer home, 
English literature, on the same analogy, represents 
the highest expression of the great thoughts of 
bom Englishmen, members of the English nation 

' Sidgwick, '' Principles of Political Economy," p. 69. Of. 
Kajtimb, " Scope and Uetbod of Political Economy," p. 152, 
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and writing in the English language. Id the words 
of Stopford Brooke, " The history of English Litera- 
ture is the story of what great English men and 
women thought and felt, and then wrote down in 
good prose and beautiful poetry in the English 
languf^e." ' 

Here we aee at once ambiguities created by lapse 
of time and change of circumstances. In the tirst 
place, we have to extend the meaning of the term 
" English " to include Scotchmen, Welshmen, and 
Irishmen, who possess this attribute in common of 
using the English tongue. Nevertheless we still 
hear of the sensitiveness and wrath of the Scotch 
at Carlyle being included in a series of biographies 
called " Etiglish Men of Letters," In the second 
place, so many new and varied elements have in the 
march of events been introduced into and absorbed 
by the English nation, that in our definition of Eng- 
lish literature we find ourselves ultimately com- 
pelled to eUminate the criterion of birth and race. 
And this in spite of Stopford Brooke, who in the 
definition quoted above and in the following passage 
retains the race qualification, " It is this same- 
ness of language, as well as the sameness of natioiud 
spirit, which makes our literature one literature 
for 1200 years," ^ 

' Stopford Brooke, " Primer of Engliah Literature," p, G 
' Ibid, pp. 6, 7. 
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But what is an EDglishman 1 It may oot be 
amiss to quote in this connection a few Unes from 
Daniel Defoe's satire on " The True-born English- 
man," 

" Thus from a, mixture of all kinds, began 
Th&t faet'rogeneoua thing, an Englishman. 

A true-born Englishman's a coDtradiction ; 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction ; 
A banter, made to be a teat of fools, 
Whicb tbose that use it justly ridicules; 
A metaphor, invented to express 
A man akin to all the universe." 

And now the difficulties begin to crowd upon ub 
thick and fast. If Englishmen live in foreign lands 
and write books in English, must their works he 
excluded from English literature because they were 
not written within a specified area of soil ? Must we 
shut out brilliant despatches from our ambassadors 
at foreign courts ? Must we ignore certain literary 
productions of men like Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, 
or the late Lord Dufferin, on the sole ground that 
they were not composed in this little island ? Or 
take the case of the late P. G. Hamerton, the art 
critic, who wrote French and English with equal 
facility and felicity. Is English literature entitled 
to annex his French as welt as his English works, 
on the plea that the author was an Englishman ; 
or should French literature be permitted to claim 
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them, because the language used was French ? How 
shall we deal with foreigners like Max Miiller, who 
happen to be responsible for better English than is 
written by many native Englishmen ? Then the 
growth of the Empire suggests still further points 
of inquiry. What place, if any, shall be assigned 
in the ranks of English literature to colonials like 
Sir Gilbert Parker, who write excellent English but 
have not been born in England ? 

It may be urged that I am providing you with 
an umiecessarily lavish display of illustration, but 
I believe this to be the best method of showing 
the many-aidednesa of the problem. The diffi- 
culties I have indicated lead inevitably to the 
conclusion that the definition of literature has to 
be narrowed in one direction and enlarged in 
another — narrowed in one sense by abandoning the 
criteria of birth, race, and nation, and widened 
in another sense by regarding language as the 
sole test in marking the boundaries of a literature 
We have thus what logicians call a decrease in 
connotation or intension, but an increase in de- 
notation or extension, because the number of per- 
sona possessing the attribute of using a given 
language is larger than the number of parsons pos- 
sessing the additional qualification of being bom 
members of the nation using that language. A 
literature, then, comprises the corporate mass of 
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compositions in any given language, irrespective of 
the birth, race, or nation of the authors. 

How does all this bear upon the problem with 
which we started, Is there a Jewish literature? 
Holding as I do most strongly that the language in 
which the works are written is the sole and all- 
important criterion in any definition of literature, I 
am constrained to challenge the statement made hy 
Karpeles at the very beginning of his work entitled 
Geschichte der judischen Literutv/r. " The history of 
Jewish literature," he says, " embraces the collective 
writii^s of Jews from the dawn of history until 
the present a^e, without any reference to the form, 
language, or contents of those writings," ^ I am 
prepared to agree with Karpeles in laying no stress 
on form and contents, but I am diametrically opposed 
to him when he ignores the Hebrew language aa the 
essential feature in any definition of Jewish litera- 
ture. I go further and maintain that the epithet 
applied to the hterature must invariably be identi- 
cal with the epithet applied to the langu^e. No 
language, no literature, No Jewish language, no 
Jeviish literature. There is a Hebrew language, so 
we must speak of Hebrew literature. The two views 
may be contrasted thus. Karpeles would include in 
Jewish literature whatever is written by Jews, be the 
language what it may, " Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, 
^ Op. cit., p, 1. 
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Arabic, Spanish, Italian, French, German, and man; 
other languages." • I would include in Hebrew 
literature only such works as are written in Hebrew, 
be the author Jew or Glentile. In other words, the 
definition given by Karpeles is built on a raci 
foundation ; my definition rests on a Uvgut 
basis. 

Of course, if we could legitimately speat of a 
Jewish language, we should have a perfect right to 
speak of a Jewish literature. But I contend 
not justified in aasuming that the term "Jewish 
has ever been or can ever be used as a synonym f< 
" Hebrew " as applicable to language. As far as m] 
memory serves me, there is only one instance in tl 
whole of Hebrew literature where there is even 
near approach to a trace of such a usage. Th( 
passage I have in mind is 2 Kings xviii. "26, 28 
" Then said Ebakim the son of Hilkiah, and Shebnah, 
and Joah, unto Rabshakeh, Speak to thy servants 
in the Syrian language ; for we understand it : and 
speak not with us in the Jews' langwi/je, in the 
ears of the people that are on the wall. . . . Then 
Rabshakeh stood, and cried with a loud voice in the 
Je^vs' laitgiMge, and spake, saying. Hear ye the word 
of the great king, the king of Assyria." But even 
this apparent exception is open to a simple explanf 
tion. The word Jekitdith ("Jewish ") does not mi 
' Op. cit., p. 2. 
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the Jewish language, but the Hebrew language 
spoken by Judsans, Lo. inhabitants of the kingdom 
of Judah. There is no implication that the language 
spoken in the kingdom of Israel was difterent from 
that current in the kingdom of Judah, but the uni- 
verse of discourse is limited, and includes only the 
Hebrew language of the kingdom of Judah and the 
Assyrian language of the enemy then at the gate. 
As far as I can recall my reading, this is the only 
example in the whole of Hebrew Uterature where 
the Hebrew language is called anything but Ivrith 
("Hebrew"), an expression which is absolutely un- 
ambiguous.^ 

Not only are we thus precluded from using 
" Jewish " and " Hebrew " as convertible epithets, 
but we are entitled to go much further and stoutly 
maintain that the term " Jewish " never has had 
applicability to language, but has always borne a 
racial signification. The name "Jew" dates from 
the division of the kingdom, and originally denoted 
a Judrean, a member of the kingdom of Judah, in 
contrast to an Israelite, a constituent of the kingdom 
of Israel. After the Exile, the Ten Tribes lost their 
identity, and the term " Jew " became the indis- 
cnminate appellative of every bom Hebrew. 

' ProfeBsor W. Bacher has called my attention to another 
instance o( the use ot Jehvdilh ("Jews' language'') in Nah. , 
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On the other band, " Hebrew " has always haj 
much wider connotation, with a di&tinct reference to 
language as well as race. 

The history of Hebrew literature would thus 
he tho story of what bom Hebrews living in 
Palestine thought and felt, and then wrote down 
in good prose and beautiful poetry in the Hebrew 
language. But we feel at once the narrowness of 
this provisional definition and are unable to accept 
it as final. Problems arise similar to those which 
confronted us in our examination and criticism of 
Stopford Brooke's definition of English literature. 
Are Hebrew writings composed by Hebrews outside 
Palestine to be included in Hebrew literature ? This 
question is not so absurd as may appear at first sight. 
We may recall the interesting commentary of the 
Meckilta on the first few verses of the Book of 
Jonah. •' Now the word of the Lord came unto 
Jonah , . . saying. Arise, go to Nineveh, that great 
city, and cry against it ; . . . but Jonah rose up to 
flee unto Tarshish from the presence of the Lord." ' 
"How could Jonah imagine," asks the Meckilta, 
" that he could iiee from the presence of the Lord ? 
Is it not written, ' Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; if I take 
the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
' Jonah i. 1-3. 
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most p&rts of the sea ; even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me,' i But 
Jonah believed that the spirit of divine prophecy 
would not rest upon him oti,tside the borders of 
Palestine, therefore he rose up to flee unto Tarahish 
from the presence of the Lord." ^ We should also 
remember the reason given in the Talmud for not 
saying Hallel on Purim. " Hallel is not recited in 
gratitude for God's mercy shown to Israel outside the 
iamd of Palestine," ^ 

It is conceivable, then, that Hebrew literature 
might have to be bounded by national and territo- 
rial limits, that Jonah's notion of divine inspiration 
might have to be extended to the language in which 
the prophetic utterances were made, and that W6 
might have to exclude from Hebrew literature com- 
positions in Hebrew which were not racy of the soil 
of Palestine. But happily a more universalistic 
doctrine has prevailed. " In every place where I 
cause my name to be remembered I will come unto 
thee, and I will bless thee."* Kvery work written 
in Palestine or outside Palestine, provided it be 
written in the Hebrew language, is blessed by its 
inclusion ui Hebrew literature. Thus the prophets 
of the Exile are to be found in the Hebrew canon of 
the Bible, and the Talmud of Babylon and all other 
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Hebrew works of all lands and of all ^ea find their 
place in Hebrew literature. 

As a result of these developments, our provisional 
definition of Hebrew literature must be subjected 
to the following important modifications. It is not 
an essential condition that a Hebrew work, to be 
included in Hebrew literature, must have been written 
in Palestine. 

Furthermore, a Hebrew work, to be included in 
Hebrew literature, need not have been written by a 
born Hebrew. It is a mere accident that in the past 
the racial element has persisted in the fact that 
Hebrews alone have written and write Hebrew. In 
the event of Gentiles using Hebrew as their medium 
in expressing their thoughts, we should have to find 
room for their works in Hebrew literature. To my 
mind this is not a startling suggestion, nor would it 
be a remarkable innovation. It would simply be 
the logical outcome of a traditional habit continued 
through centuries. We bind the Targum of Onkelos 
the Proselyte with our copies of the Pentateuch. It 
would be but a small step forward to include in 
Hebrew hterature the Hebrew works of Gentiles who 
do not go the length of becoming proselytes. 

I therefore claim that, as against Karpeles, I have 
established my two propositions : first, that the ex- 
pression "Jewish" literature is incorrect, and that 
we must substitute for it "Hebrew" literatu) 
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find secondly, that Hebrew literature comprises 
the corporate mass of works writtea in Hebrew, be 
the authors Jews or Gentiles. In other words, the 
li-ngv.iatic test is more logical and acientifie than the 
raeial criterion. The Hebrew language is the basis 
of Hebrew literature. 

Now, what do we mean by the Hebrew language ? 
Just as by English wo understand the old well of 
English pure and undefiled, into which from time to 
time there have been mingled supplies from many 
and varied streams, so by Hebrew we mean the 
language of the Bible, with the addition of those 
terms and phrases which Hebrew has in the course 
of ages absorbed and assimilated. The earliest form 
of the Hebrew language is very different from 
modern Hebrew in form, pronunciation, and appear- 
ance ; but nevertheless the language written by the 
prophets and psalmists is the same language aa that 
in which modern Hebrew works are written, just as 
much as the tree planted a hundred years ago is the 
same tree to-day.^ 

After having criticised Karpelea' definition of 
Jewish literature, I am aJl the more glad to have the 
opportunity of quoting the authority of his name 
in support of my definition of the Hebrew language. 
" The designation ' neo-Hebraic ' hterature," he says, 
" is wrong, and owes its origin to the prejudice 
' Adapted from Stopford Brooke, op. cit., p. 6. 
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which thinks a division must be made between the 
old Hebrew and later Hebrew literature," ' In the 
Jewish QunHerly Review, October 1902, Professor 
J. D. Wijnkoop has given more emphatic ex- 
pression to the same view. " Hebrew," he writes, 
" could not elude that general law, that every 
civilised language in the course of centuries under- 
goes great alterations. In addition to new subjects, 
different modes of reasoning, and foreign concep- 
tions, brought about by greater communication 
and more extensive intercourse, it seems that a 
considerable part of these changes must be attri- 
buted to an ever-increasing tendency and desire on 
the part of those who use the language, to express 
their thoughts with greater precision and lucidity. 
With this end in view, they create for themselves 
new forms of speech, extend the stock of words, and 
seek new constructions. , . . Later Hebrew, far from 
being a language having no connection with the 
older tongue, ought, on the contrary, to be con- 
sidered only as a direct continuation of it, indeed 
as ft langiuige which is coTistrncted upon the founda- 
tions of classical Hebrew."^ 

I said before that the Hebrew language is the 
basis of Hebrew literature, and that we should there- 
fore speak of Hebrew literature, and not Jewish 
literature. Well, what is the practical value of this 

' KaipelsB, op. cit., p. £. ^ J. Q. R, xv. 37, 38, 4 
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correction ? What advantage does this conclusion 
yield ? Cui bono ? If we use the term " Hebrew " 
literature instead of " Jewish " literature, I think we 
are provided with an instrument for overcoming the 
most intricate difficulties of clasBifioation. To which 
literature shall we assign works written by Jews in 
languages other than Hebrew ? For instance, where 
shall we place Zangwill's " Dreamers of the Ghetto " ? 
Karpeles would include it in Jeiinsh literature, be- 
cause written by a Jew, and English people would 
clfum it as a contribution to English hterature, be- 
cause written in Enghsh. Now, it is inconvenient as 
well as unscientific to have such overlapping in defi- 
nition. How can we get rid of this anomaly ? By 
rigorously insisting upon the adoption of the expres- 
sion " Hebrew " literature. Zangwill's " Dreamers of 
the Ghetto " is written in English, therefore it is Eng- 
lish literature. It is not written in Hebrew, therefore 
it is not Hebrew literature. Mr. Israel Abrahams' 
"Jewish Life in the Middle Ages" is written in English, 
therefore it is a contribution to English literature. 
On the other hand, Mr. David Yellin's Hebrew 
translation of this work is a contribution to Hebrew 
literature. The German edition of Graetz is a con- 
tribution to German literature ; the English trans- 
lation is a contribution to English literature, and the 
Hebrew translation by Harkavy and Rabbinowicz is 
a contribution to Hebrew literature. 
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In addition to works written hj Jews in languf^ 
other than Hebrew, but which are not Hebrew litera- 
ture because not written in Hebrew, there are many 
works written by non-Jews in languages other than 
Hebrew, but which are nevertheless of vital and 
perennial interest to Jews. How shall we deal with 
them ? How, for example, shall we classify the con- 
tributions made by Cheyne and Driver to our know- 
ledge of the Bible ? Here again my test holds good. 
The works of Cheyne and Driver are not Hebrew 
literature, because not written in Hebrew. They are 
English literature, because written in English, 

I hope no one thinks I am arguing against a cos- 
mopolitan taste in literature, and recommending 
that, even if we could, we should restrict our reading 
to works written in the Hebrew language. There 
are, of course, many contributions made both by Jews 
and non-Jewa to the literatures of the world, which 
are not Hebrew literature because not written in 
Hebrew, but which we may nevertheless study with 
advantage, either as Jews or as children of the 
world. But I am now pursuing quite a different 
line of thought. I am ongi^ed in the task of defi- 
nition and classification, and endeavouring to intro- 
duce precision into the employment of terms, and I 
maintain that the use of the Hebrew language is the 
sole criterion of what should or should not bo re- 
garded aa Hebrew literature. History proves my 
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contentioD. That which haa persisted in Hebrew 
literature has always been that which has been 
composed in the Hebrew language or translated 
into the Hebrew language. Jewa have always been 
w&nderers over the face of the globe, and when 
ciroumstaneea made them cease to hare a living 
interest in Greek, they dropped the study of the 
Jewish -Hellenistic literature. When Jews no longer 
needed Arabic in their intercourse with their neigh- 
bours, they ignored the Arabic literature of the 
Jews. All that Jews ultimately remember and love 
is that which was originally written in Hebrew or 
preserved in Hebrew translations. I doubt very 
much whether Jehudah Halevi's "Cuzri," Bachja'a 
" Duties of the Heart," and Maimonides' " Guide of 
the Perplexed " would have so many Jewish readers 
in modern times, had those works not been acces- 
sible in Hebrew translations, instead of the Arabic 
in which they were originally composed. 

The deeper we go into the problem, the more 
convinced we shall become of the inaccuracy of the 
expression "Jewish" literature, and the correetnesB 
and consistency of the term " Hebrew " literature. 

But our study would be incomplete did we not 
take into consideration another aspect of the problem, 
and inquire whether, after all, we cannot retain the 
expression "Jewish literature" and understand by 
it the literature about Jews and Judaism, in what- 
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ever language and by whorasoeTer that literature 
may have been written. 

At first Bight this interpretation would appear to 
be thoroughly defensible, but I think that even this 
definition will on closer inspection be found to break 
down completely. 

In the first place, if, as wa are logically bound to 
do, we consistently adhere in the discussion to the 
generic meaning of the word " literature," we shall 
foil to find a strict analogy to justify us in explaining 
"Jewish Uterature" as the literature about Jews and 
Judaism. By Greek literature we understand litera- 
ture written in Greek, and not literature written 
ahout the Greeks. By English literature we do not 
mean hterature written about the Knglish, but litera- 
ture written ift English, which may or may not have 
been written by Englishmen and which may or may 
not have been written about the English people. 
H. A. Taine's Histoire de la Littdratvyre anglaiae is 
without doubt a contribution to French hterature, 
but according to the suggested interpretation of 
Jewish literature it should be regarded as English 
literature, because it ha^ reference to English litera- 
ture. On the other hand, I should classify H, van 
Laun's English translation of this work, bearing the 
title " History of English Literature," as English litera- 
ture, because written in. English. In English Htera- 
ture we do not include works on English literature 
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which are composed in languages other than English. 
Otherwise English literature would have to annex 
German tomes on Shakespeare, although written in 
Gierman. But the English translation of Ten Brink's 
treatise on "Early English Literature" belongs to 
English literature, because in English. Saintsbury's 
English work on " French Literature " is English 
literature, because written in English, and not French 
literature although written about the French. Groto's 
" History of Greece " is English literature, because 
■written in English, and not Greek literature because 
written about the Greeks. Similarly, Motley's " Rise 
of the Dutch Republic," Bolton King's " History of 
Italian Unity," and Bodley's " France " are all contri- 
butions to English literatui"e, and do not belong to 
Dutch, Italian, or French literatures respectively. 

No definition of literature which does not rest on 
the linguistic test can give a satisfactory solution to 
the following intricate case. A few years ago Stein- 
schneider contributed a series of articles in English to 
the Jewish Quarterly Review on " The Arabic Litera- 
ture of the Jews," A German continuation of these 
essays has lately appeared under the title of Die 
ivrahische Literatwr der Juden. Is the English work 
German literature because written by a German? 
Is the German work German literature because 
written in German? Are both works Arabic litera- 
ture because written ahoiU Arabic literature ? Are 
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both works Jewish literature because written about 
Jews ? I contend that the Engliah work is a. contri- 
bution to English Hterature, the German treatise is a 
contribution to German literature, and that neither 
belongs to Arabic or Jewish literature, although 
written about the Arabic literature of the Jews, 

In the second place, we can object to the defini- 
tion of Jewish literature as literature about Jews 
and Judaism, because, if adopted and rigorously 
applied, it would lead to the exclusion of certain 
forms of literature which Karpeles must maintain to 
be Jewish literature because written by Jews, and 
which from my point of view I should have to 
include in Hebrew literature because written in 
Hebrew. There are many works written in pure 
Hebrew and by Jews which are certainly not htera- 
ture about Jews or Judaism, but which, according to 
this meaning of Jewish literature, must not be re- 
garded as Jewish literature. There are, for instance, 
treatises in Hebrew on medicine and other branches 
of science, secular poems and dramatic compositions, 
which have not the remotest relation to Jews or 
Judaism, and which should accordingly be shut out 
from Jewish literature. But I urge that a Hebrew 
poem on the game of chess ' is Hebrew literature, 
because written in Hebrew. Karpeles would include 
it in Jewish literature, because written by a Jew. 

' Of. Nina Davis, " Songs of Exilo," pp. 127-131, 141, 142. 
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But if the expression " Jewish literature " is defended 
and retained in the sense of literature about Jews or 
Judaism, we should find ourselves in the strange 
position of having to exclude such a composition 
&om Jewish Uterature, on the ground that its subject 
is not Jews or Judaism, although it is written in 
Hebrew and by a Jew. What an absurd conclusion ! 

There is another shade of meaning attached to 
" Jewish literature " to which similar objections 
apply. I refer to the interpretation of Jeivish litera- 
ture as literature inspired by Jews or Judaism, 
This argument can be more conveniently discussed 
under two headings — (a) translations direct from the 
Hebrew, and (6) adaptations from the Hebrew and 
developments of Jewish idens. 

As regards {a), translations direct from the Hebrew, 
if we accept the proposed interpretation of Jewish 
Uterature, we should have to assign to Jewish liters 
ture all the versions of the Bible in the world, be- 
cause they have been inspired by the Hebrew Bible. 
The Authorised and Revised Versions of the Bible 
in English, and Milton's translations of the Psalms, 
would thus belong to Jewish literature. 

Let us take another definite example. Some years 
ago the late Professor Kaufmann contributed to the 
Arckivfii/r Geschiokte der Philosopkie an article en- 
titled " Der F'ilh/rer Maimuni's in der WeltUtteratur," 
in which he gave a masterly treatment of all the 
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editions and traiiBlatioiis of the Moreh Nehuchim, 
and traced the influence of this work on subsequent 
philosophic thought. Are the translations referred 
to Jewish literature because inspired by Jewish 
thought, or should they be ascribed to the litera- 
tures of their respective languages ? 

Let us now examine a few cases where we can 
have no bias to afl'ect our judgment in answering the 
question. la Pope's " lUad " a contribution to Eng- 
lish literature because written in English, or Greek 
literature because based on the Greek ? Bentley, 
the great classical scholar, implied what his decision 
would have been, when he said that Pope's " Iliad " 
was good Pope but indifferent Homer. Does Jowett's 
"Dialogues of Plato" belong to English literature 
because in English, or to Greek literature because 
translated from the Greek ? To my mind, it appears 
much more reasonable in all these eases, to return 
the translations to the literatures of the respective 
languages in which they have been written. 

(b) If by Jewish literature we understand the litera- 
ture of Judaism, i.e. the literature inspired by Jews 
and Judaism, we should have to incorporate in Jewish 
literature every commentary on the Bible in the 
world, of every language and of every age, from the 
early Church fathers, through the mediceval monks, 
to modern exegetes like Delitzsch, Cheyne, and 
Driver. It would be a curious anomaly to describe 
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Chriatological interpretations of the Bible as Jewish 
literature, a conelusion we cannot resist if Jewish 
literature means literature based on Hebrew thought. 
If we accept this definition, we should also have to 
include in Jewish literature works like Herder's Oeist 
der h^yraischeTi' Poesie, Renan's " Life of Jesus," and 
Huxley's "Science and Hebrew Tradition," because 
they are all dependent on Jewish ideas. To take 
Jewish literature in this vague and wide sense would 
make it impossibly vast, almost coterminous with the 
literatures of the world, and we should find Jewish 
hterature collapsing by reason of its own weight. 

What lies at the root of all the misconceptions in 
the attempts to arrive at a satisfactory definition of 
Jewish literature, which I have endeavoured to brush 
aside, is, I believe, the confusion in thought arising 
from the fact that disputants do not consistently 
adhere in the discussion to one precise meaning of 
the word "literature." To describe a literature by 
its subject, contents, or source of inspiration, is to 
adopt a specijjc meaning of " literature," and not the 
generic connotation clearly impHed, when we speak 
of the Uteratures of the world, based on the langu^es 
in which those literatures have been written. Errors 
creep in when, against all the rules laid down by logic, 
the generic meaning of literature is not maintained 
throughout the argument, and is not carefully dis- 
tinguished from the apecijic meaning of literature. 
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and thus the first Law of Thought, the Lav 
Identity, is subtly violated. Literature has v 
question a specific nuance of meaning which would 
justify the expression "Jewish literature" in the 
sense of literature about tlie Jews or inspired by 
Judaism, in the aame way that psychological litera* 
ture means the literature on psychology in every lan- 
guage. But there is an important difference between 
bibliography and literature. In the specific sense 
of literature, Jewish literature may mean literature 
written in Hebrew, the language of the Jews ; litera- 
ture written by Jews in any language ; and literature 
inspired by Jews or Judaism and written in any lan- 
guage by anybody. But in one and the same dis- 
cussion to confuse these various possible explanations 
of Jewish literature, and without a word of warning 
or quaUfication to interpret them all as absolutely 
equivalent or sjTionynious, is to break all the prin- 
ciples of logical definition and division. It is as 
though we classified the literatures of the world 
into Greek (ie. written in Greek), Latin (written in 
Latin), French (written in French), German (written 
in German), English (written in English), mathemati- 
cal (cd>out mathematics), chemical (about chemistry), 
Jewish {about Jews), Christian (about Christians), and 
Shakespearean (inspired by Shakespeare), where the 
fundamentum divis-itywU is surreptitiously but un- 
mistakably altered. 
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The term " Jewish literature " thus stands onco 
more condemned for its ambiguity, and we must 
therefore revert to my criterion of the Hebrew 
language as the basis of our definition of Hebrew 
literature. 

There remains but one more question. How are 
we to deal with " Yiddish " literature ? Not being 
written in pure Hebrew, it would at first sight appear 
that Yiddish literature should be excluded from 
Hebrew literature ; and not being written in the 
languages of the world, it should equally not be in- 
cluded in the literatures of the world. Where, then, 
is its place ? Here we seem to have a case which 
does not conform to the requirements of ray test, 
and if it could be proved that it could not be made 
to fit in with my scheme, my definition of Hebrew 
literature would perhaps have to be seriously modified, 
if not entirely abandoned. But far from weakenii^ 
ray argument, I think the problem of classifying 
"Yiddish " literature strengthens my contention. 

But first, what is " Yiddish " ? The word is derived 
&om the German jildisch ("Jewish"), and usually 
denotes a strange compound of corrupt Hebrew and 
medisBval or provincial German, spoken by Jews, 
particularly in the eastern countries of Europe.' 

' Gf. Loo Wiener, "History of Yiddish Literature in tlie 
Ninetoenth Ceiitnry"; KarpeleB, op. cit., ii. lOOOj?:.- "The 
Jewish Eni^cloptediB," i.v. " Bialscts." 
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Is there a " Yiddish " literature ? As there is a 
" Yiddish " language, we cannot reasonably deny the 
existence of a " Yiddish " literature. 

Id what relation, then, doea " Yiddish" literature 
stand to Hebrew literature ? Just as dialect litera- 
tures are included in the literatures of the major 
languages, so Yiddish literature should be included 
in Hebrew literature, wltenever it is itfritten a-iid 
■printed in Hebrew characters. The meaning and 
importance of the qualification in italics will become 
apparent later on. There is a Provencal language, 
and therefore a Provencal literature, but the minor 
Provencal dialect literature is absorbed by the major 
French literature. There is a Kailyard school of 
fiction, whose works are captured by English Utera- 
ture, and, in general, dialect literatures find their 
proper position in the literatures of their major lan- 
guagea Similarly, Yiddish literature, wiien written 
mid printed in Hebrew characters, must be regarded 
as a peculiar dialect literature of Hebrew, and should 
therefore be included in the major Hebrew litera- 
ture. In support of this argument, it should be re- 
membered that those who speak and write Yiddish 
entertain not the slightest doubt that Yiddish Utera- 
ture forms a branch of Hebrew literature,^ They 
attach to Yiddish a sanctity almo-st equal to that 

• Yiddish is thus affectionately termed Mammi-loshon, a 
hybrid of Polish and Hebrew, meaning Mtdtempracke, mother- 
toDgue. 
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with which they regard Hebrew, and some go to 
the extreme length of calling Yiddish a " heilige 
Spraclie." Hence it happens that in the East 
End of London there is an institution, called the 
"Yiddisho" Talmud Torah, where the instruction 
is imparted in " holy " Yiddish, in opposition to the 
" English " Talmud Torah, where the teaching is 
given in " profane " English, 

The case of Yiddish literature is thus extremely 
interesting, because it iii an instance of a literature 
in a transitional stage, clinching and solving the 
whole problem with which we are concerned. We 
should not forget that although by "Yiddish" we 
usually understand Jiidisch-Deutsch, Kayserling has 
pointed out the existence also ef a Jiidiach-Spanish 
and a Jlidisch-Portuguese literature,' and Bachcr 
has described specimens of Hebrew-Persian litera- 
ture.* Yiddish Hterature thus represents the early 
efforts of Jews to enter into the literatures of the 
world. As long as Yiddish works are written by 
Jews and printed in Hebrew characters, we have an 
indication that the authors in their own judgment 
do not yet feel themselves outside the domain of 
Hebrew literature.* But as soon as works in Yiddish 



' o^. J. Q. H., XV. 112-114. 3 ,/. Q. fi., xiv. 116/. 

' Since this article was written, the view adopted hero has 
bad a curious corroboration. Jews alilo to write Yiddish in 
Hebrew characters have been defined ita prohibited iramigrantB 
into Cape Colony, because they were unable, in the words of 
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appear in non-Hebrew characters, Yiddish literature 
begins to cross the border, and a further stage is 
reached when Jews compose works in the pure 
languages of the world. Here we enter new terri- 
tory ; the divorce becomes absolute ; the literary pro- 
ductions of the Jews in the languages of the world 
fall outside the scope of Hebrew literature proper, and 
have to be ascribed to the literatures of their respec- 
tive languages. So that once more the language test 
is found to be the supremo and determining factor. 

We have an excellent modern illustration of the 
principle just enunciated. Morris Rosenfeld has 
issued a volume of Yiddish poems, which, for reasons 
already stated, I claim should be placed under the 
heading of Hebrew literature. But Rosenfeld's at- 
tempts in EngUsh verse, and the English translations 
from his poetry made by Mrs. Henry Lucas,' belong 
to English literature, because written in English. 

We may now summarise the whole discussion, by 
tabulating the cases which have to be considered, 
when marking the boLindaries of cither Hebrenfi^H 
Jewish literature. ^H 

the Immigration Act, " through defioient education to vn^ out 
and sign in the diaracleri of any European tanguage, aa application 
to tha satisfaction of the Miniater." See the Jewish Chrtmitle, 
Feh. 13, 1903. My argument ia not affected by the suhseqneut 
recognition of Yiddish as a European language. See the JtviiA 
Chronicle, April 10, 17, and May 8, 1903. 
' J. Q. a., lii. 89-91, 264, 265. 
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(i) Works written by Jews in Hebrew on any sub- 
ject whatsoever. 

(ii.) Works written by Gentiles in Hebrew on any 
subject whatsoever. 

(iii) Works written by Jews in languages other 
than Hebrew, but bearing on, or inspired by, Jews 
or Judaism. 

(iv.) Works written by Gentiles in languages other 
than Hebrew, but bearing on, or inspired by, Jews or 
Judaism. 

(v.) Works written by Jews in languages other 
than Hebrew, tiot bearing on, or inspired by, Jews or 
Judaism. 

As indicated at the beginning of my paper, no 
barring limit is imposed as to time imd place of 
composition, and every case given assumes the ad- 
dition of the phrase " written in any country and 
in any age." 

As a result of the definition with which he starts, 
that whatever is written by Jews is Jewish literature, 
Karpeles includes in Jewish literature (i.), (iii.), and 
(v.). He entirely ignores the consideration of prob- 
lems (ii.) and (iv.). gives very inadequate and by no 
means proportionate treatment to (iii.) and (v,), and 
inconsistently describes the activity of some Gentile 
writers who properly fall under category (iv,), e.g. 
the Buxtorfe.1 

■ Op. cit., ii. 1030. 
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Be the concluBioQ I reach right or wrong, I claim 
my method to be the more complete one. I have 
dealt with all the possible cases, and in consequence 
of basing Hebrew literature on the Hebrew langu^e, 
I exclude classes (iii.), (iv.), and (v.), and define Hebrew 
hterature as consisting of (i.) and (ii.), i.e. the cor- 
porate mass of works written in Hebrew by Jews or 
Gentiles on any subject, in any country, and in every 
age. This I regard as the only real and consistent 
meaning to be attached to Hebrew literatm'e, and 
the only way by which we can attain a well rounded- 
off discipline, to justify us in placing Hebrew litera- 
ture among the literatures of the world. 

Must wo, then, entirely abandon the epithet 
" Jewish " ? Such a course was proposed by H. Filip- 
owski, who in 1867 founded the Hebrew National} 
The aim of this journal was to exclude the worda 
" Jew " and " Jewish " from all articles, and thua 
drive them out of existence, and invariably to sub- 
stitute for them the term " Hebrew," 

But the paper had but a brief career ; only three 
numbers were issued, without the desired result 
having been achieved. 

As the term " Jewish " seems to possess abundant 
vitahty, can we not make some concession to popular 
U8(^e ? I have already explained why I think the 

' Jacobs and Wolf, BUtiotheea Atigh-Jtuiaica, No. 1383, 
p. 150. 
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expression "Jewish" literature to be erroneous, but 
I am prepared to sanction the expression " Jewish " 
history, because the word " Jewish " has a racial 
aignificatioD, and " Jewish " history may correctly be 
inberpreted as the history of the Jews. But would 
it not be inconsistent to speak in the same breath of 
" Jewish " history and " Hebrew " literature ? By no 
means. Classical scholars supply us with a strictly 
parallel case when they distinguish between RoTnan 
history and Latin hterature. There were Romans 
as a people, but there was no Roman language. The 
language of the Romans was called Latin, Simi- 
larly, we Jews form a race, but we have no Jewish 
language. Our language is called Hebrew. We 
are thus entitled to speak of " Jewish " history but 
" Hebrew " literature. Nevertheless I prefer the 
term " Hebrew " as the epithet to be applied both to 
our history and our literature, and without attempt- 
ing to resuscitate Filipowski's journal, I shoidd like 
to advocate the revival of his idea. As Jews we are 
Hebrews, and Hebrew is perhaps the nobler term.* 
Besides, it is an unnecessary inconvenience to use 
two adjectives where one will suffice. Why speak 
of " Jewish " history and " Hebrew " literature, when 
the one epithet "Hebrew" can bo correctly and 
legitimately appUed to both history and literature ? 
Even as apphed to history, "Hebrew" is the better 
' Cf. Zsrgwill on " Hebrew, Jew, Israelite." 
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term, because it covers the longer period of the 
annals of our race. Hebrew history begins with 
Abram the Hebrew ; ' Jewish history commences 
with the Exile, or at the earliest with the division 
of the kingdom. 

And now I must draw my argument to a close. 
All I claim for my paper is, that it ta the first con- 
sistent attempt to define the scope of what has 
hitherto been erroneously known as Jewish litera- 
ture, but which I maintain should more correctly 
be called Hebrew literature. The solution of the 
problem I have suggested may or may not be the 
right one, but at all events I have proved to my 
own satisfaction, and I hope to yours also, that 
there is a real, deep, important, and by no means 
trivial meaning to be attached to the question with 
which I commenced — Is there a Jewish literature ?* 

1 Gou. xiv. 13. 

* TMa paper waa criticised by Professor W. Bacher and tbs 
Rev. A. Wolf in the Jearish Quarterly Review, January ISOA. 
My reply to my critics is contained in tbe next essay — " What 
is * Jewish ' Literature ? " 
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Readers of Olive Schroiner'a " Story of a South 
African Farm " will no doubt remember Mr, Bona- 
parte Blenkinsop. The boy-hero of the story has 
been devoting his untutored genius to the invention 
of a wonderful piece of mechanism. Mr, Bonaparte 
Blenkinsop asks to see it. He examines it very 
closely for a little whde, then stamps on it and 
smashes it into pieces. " Looks nicer now, doesn't 
it?" he exclaims, with a brutal grin. 

I readily exonerate my critics from the charge of 
displaying the deliberate cruelty of Mr. Bonaparte 
BleiLkinaop, but, all the same, they have not treated 
my little effort with any excess of tenderness. Pro- 
fessor Baeher and the Rev. A. Wolf have evidently 
read my article with scrupulous care. They have 
subjected it to severe but valuable criticism, and 
I frankly pay tribute to the remarkable force with 
which they have presented the opposite view. It 
is in no spirit of obstinacy, however, that I still ' 
remain of my first opinion. They have failed to 
convince me of the error of my reasoning, but I 
am able lo associate myself with them, and say 
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with them of my original coQtribution, " It loo] 
nicer now, doesn't it ? " For, had I the opportunitjr' 
of restating my proposLtion at reasonable length, 
I am under ths impression that I could utilise to 
advantage the supplementary data furnished by 
both of my critics, and with their iielp make my 
position almost impregnable. I should, however, 
be abusing the courtesy of the Editors, who have 
kindly provided me with the opportunity of having 
the last word, if I unduly trespassed on the valu- 
able space of the Jewish Quarterly Review. I 
must therefore content myself with ofi'ering a few 
brief notes in reply, to clear up certain misconcep- 
tions. Perhaps in the end we shall find that at all 
events Professor Bacher and myself agree with eai 
other to a greater extent than is apparent at 
sight. 



A. 



The Rev. A. Wolf has criticised ray system 
investigation, but on examining the method he 
suggests I should have adopted, 1 find it to be ex- 
actly the one I pursued. I carefully enumerated 
the various classes of writings generally included 
under the designation " Jewish literature." I then 
found that, according to all analogies, Jewish litera- 
ture had to be narrowed down to works written 
in Hebrew. I thereupon aigued that the term 
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"Jewish literature," covering all works written by 
Jews in all languages, was not sufficiently appro- 
priate to its actual application, and that therefore 
the expression "Hebrew literature" answered the 
purpose much better. 



What is the real reason why the view I advocate 
does not win ready acceptance ? It lies in the 
tact that my critics arc appalled by the mass of 
literature excluded by my definition. They seem 
to be haunted by the fear that what is thus shut 
out will be entirely neglected. They are naturally 
keenly anxious to avert such a danger, and so they 
widen the scope of Jewish literature beyond its 
true eon£nes of Hebrew literature. " Only think 
what according to Levy does not belong to Jewish 
hterature. The whole Uterature of Jewish Hellen- 
ism, the Arabic writings of the representatives of 
the Jewish spirit in the flourishing period of the 
Middle Ages, the works in which the modern 
science of Judaism was founded and developed in 
as far as they were not written in Hebrew, all 
these expressions of the Jewish spirit have not to 
be regarded as Jewish literature " (Professor Eacher). 

But my anticipation of this objection seems to 
have escaped Professor Bacher's observation " I hope 
no one thinks I am arguing against a oosmopolitan 
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taste in literature, oud recommeodiiig that, even if 
we could, we should restrict our reading to works 
writteo in the Hebrew language. There are, of 
course, many contributions made both by Jews and 
non-Jews to the literatures of the world, which 
are not Hebrew literature because not written in 
Hebrew, but which we may nevertheless study with 
advantage, either aa Jews or as chQdren of the 
world" (supra, p. 72). 

The truly cultured Jew, like the truly cultured 
man, aims at width of reading ; but width of reading 
may cover different Hteratures. I may study Mappo 
in Hebrew literature, Heine in German literature, 
and ZangwUl in English literature, but that would 
not justify me in classifying the works of these three 
authors under the heading of Hebrew literature. My 
critics retort that I should call them Jewish litera- 
ture, because written by Jews ; but, all the same, 
they have not satisfactorily explained why, in deal- 
ing with the literatures of the world, the epithet 
applied to the literature should be livguistic, and 
why in the ease of Jewish literature the epithet 
should suddenly and exceptionally become racial. 

In fact, Professor Bacher himself feels the difficulty 
of consistently maintaining that Jewish Uterature 
always connotes writings of Jewish authorship, and 
is compelled for a time to change the fundamentum, 
diviaionis from race to subject-matter. 
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" No one, for the greater fame of Jewish literature, 
will draw the circle of Jewish literature so large as 
to include in it tlie productions of Jewish writers, 
when the contents have no reference to Judaism. 
Sllsskind von Trimborg, the German MinnesingGr, 
well deserves mention in the history of the Jews, 
but his poems do not belong to Jewish literature, 
but form an integral part of German literature" 
(Professor Bacher). 

Does not Professor Bacher in this passage come 
near to the adoption of my view ? I never argued 
that Jewish authors who do not write their works in 
Hebrew should be excluded from Jewish history, but 
I did and do contend that non-Hebrew writings by 
Jews should not be included in Hebrew literature, 

Aceording to Professor Baeher, " Dreamers of the 
Ghetto " by Zangwill is Jewish literature, because it 
has reference to Jews or Judaism, but " The Master" by 
the same author is English literature, because it is not 
of Jewish interest. But why does Professor Bacher 
draw this distinction, if he holds that whatever ia 
written by a Jew is Jewish literature ? Mr, Wolf, 
on the other hand, would classify both as Jewish 
literature, because they are of Jewish authorship. 
Thus do my critics dispose of each other. 

I am now able to turn the tables upon my critics. 
They chink that, by limiting the scope of Jewish litera- 
ture to Hebrew literature, I create the possibility of 
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Jews Deglecting the study of the coDtributions made 
by Jews to the literatures of the world. But I can 
retort that, in consequence of Professor Bacher and 
Mr, Wolf ignoring the linguistic test of the boundaries 
of a literature, they are so enlarging the territory of 
Jewish literature, that Hebrew literature does not 
obtain its proportionate treatment. It is true that 
671 pageant Professor Bacher refers to the modem 
revival of Hebrew, but, on the whole, both of my 
critics attach little importance to the fact that the 
chain of Hebrew literature was not snapped by the 
schools of Mendelssohn and the French Revolution. 
Although I am here primarily concerned with the 
task of accurate definition, I may he permitted 
emphatically to point out that, in consequence of 
Jewish literature being interpreted as literature of 
Jewish authorship, the Hebrew literature of the 
nineteenth century has by no means received the 
earnest attention it so richly deserves.' It should 
be remembered that great Hebrew writers lived after 
Agamemnon. As far as I can gather, a Hebrew work 
of the nineteenth century rarely, if ever, finds a place 
in the curricula of theological seminaries, whether it 
be in England, on the Continent, or in America. 
Judging from my own limited reading, I think it not 
at all improbable, that the Hebrew literature of the 

haa been partly rectified by N. Slousohz, La 
LtMAofwM Aeftroi^, 174S-1S85 (Paris, 1 
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Qiueteenth century will be found to be of greater 
importance than the Judaica of the same period. 
And for this reason. Whereas all the Judaica of 
any permanent worth, e.g. Graetz and Gudemann, 
are at once translated into Hebrew, there is far 
less enterprise shown in rendering the valuable 
Hebrew literature of the nineteenth century into 
European languages. Before the " Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia" in English ia half completed, the scheme 
for a " Hebrew Encycloptedia " ia already launched 
forth, and the financial basis of the new under- 
taking fully guaranteed. 



It is interesting to note with what avidity both 
Professor Bacher and Mr. Wolf have pounced upon 
" Yiddish " literature as the weak spot in my 
armoury, after I myself had called attention to the 
difficulty of this instance.^ " Yiddish " is, as a matter 
of fact, regarded by some as a dialect of Hebrew, and 

' In tbia ooiinectiDii the following passage from Caimas, 
"Logical Method oE Political Economy," pp. 139-141, deserves 
mention: "It is no valid objection to a classification, nor, 
consequently, to the definition founded upon it, that instancea 
may be found which fall or aeom to fall on our lines of domar. 
cation. The claeaification, and therefore the definition, is a 
good one, if in the instances which do no! fall on the line, the 
distinctions marked by the definition are such aa it is impor- 
tant to mark, such that the recognition of them will help the 
IT forward towards the desiderated goal." 



by others it is classed as a European language. But 
Jews cannot have it both ways. The mass of Jews 
in Eastern Europe place it with Hebrew, and a 
Zionist thinker has recently argued, that in a Jewish 
stfite, Yiddish will have to be recognised as the 
national language on an equal footing with Hebrew.' 
According to this view, I am perfectly entitled to 
include " Yiddish " literature in Hebrew hterature. 

But if, on the other hand, as maintained by Pro- 
fessor Bacher and Mr. Wolf, Yiddish is a Euro- 
pean language, then I am quite prepared to return 
Yiddish literatiure to the literatures of Europe. But 
it is important to note that, whichever conclusion be 
accepted, the validity of the linguistic test is not 
affected in the smallest degree. ^^^ 



I have already expressed my appreciation of the 
value of the suggestions of both Professor Bacher 
and Mr. Wolf, but whereas Mr. Wolf to the end 
rigidly defends the extreme definition of Jewish 
literature as comprising all writings of Jewish author- 
ship. Professor Bacher makes some weighty admis- 
sions in favour of my view, of restricting the scope 
of Jewish literature to Hebrew literature. 



' A. Coralnik, " Dar Kampt ui 
VolkAalendtr, 5664, pp. 20-30. 



I die Spraclie," in theJUd 
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I mftj modestly claim it as a great aohieTement, 
when a critic of Professor Bacber's eminence yields 
important concessions to my theory, points the way 
to a possible compromise, and practically takes a 
long step in the direction of ultimately accepting 
my position in its entirety. 

Professor Bacher agrees with me in excluding from 
either Hebrew or Jewish literature, works written by 
Gentiles in languages other than Hebrew, although 
bearing on, or inspired by, Jews or Judaism. [Class 
(it.) in my scheme, supra, p. 85.] 

" Basnage's Histoire des Jitifn and Franz Delitzsoh's 
Zwr Geschickte derjudischen Poeaie may find a place 
among the works of Jewish authors dealing with 
Jewish history and Hebrew poetry, but they must 
not on that account be classified as Jewish litera- 
ture" (Professor Bacher). 

By implication, Professor Bacher thus endorses my 
criticism of Karpeles, who describes the activity of 
Gentile writers like the Bustorfs as falling within 
the range of Jewish literature. 

Professor Bacher further accepts my contention 
that we should not include in Hebrew or Jewish 
literature works written by Jews in languages other 
than Hebrew, not bearing on, or inspired by, Jews 
or Judaism. [Class (v.) in my scheme, supra, p. 85.] 

The issue between Professor Bacher and myself 
is now extremely narrow. We only differ as to the 
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Classification of works written by Jews in languages 
other than Hebrew, but bearing on, or inspired by, 
Jews or Judaism. [Glass (iii.) in my scheme, 
supra, p. 85.] 

Professor Bacher is loth to shut them out from 
Jewish literature, but I feel no hesitation in ex- 
cluding them from Hebrew literature. At all 
events, the fence between us is now cut down so 
low, that we shall probably soon shake hands over 
it in perfect harmony of view. Professor Bacher 
has already shown such generosity in his attitude 
towards my theory, by admitting the partial break- 
down of the racial criterion of Jewish literature, 
that I feel justified in maintaining the linguistic 
test without any reservation, and in still holding 
that we should therefore more correctly speak of 
Hebrew literature. 
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MAIMONIDES— SEVEN CENTURIES 
AFTER 

The year 1904 presents three striking illustrations 
of the infinite variety of tho Jewish genius, for in it 
there occur the centenary of tho birth of Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconstield, tho tercentenary of 
the birth of Menasseh ben Israel, and the seven 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Moses Mai- 
momdes. It is with the last of these three great 
Jews that the present essay is concerned. 

Modem text-books of Jewish history and literar- 
tiire definitely assert that Maimonides was born at 
Cordova on March 30, 1135, and died at Cairo on 
December 13, 1204 ; but the authors are by no means 
scrupulously careful to indicate that the exact dates 
of the birth and death of Maimonides were, until 
comparatively recent years, shrouded in complete 
uncertMnty, We still have the right, if we feel so 
inclined, to challenge the dates generally accepted. 
In view of these doubts, one can hardly resist a smile 
on finding Gnietz adding the minute fact, that Mai- 
monides saw the light of day at one o'clock in the 
afternoon of the Eve of Passover, 1135, 
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It was not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when Geiger published his researches on 
Maimonides, that scholars felt justified in laying 
down with some degree of confidence, when exactly 
Maimonides was born and died. But even assum- 
ing the writers of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, who preceded Geiger, had not the neees- 
Bary data to enable them to venture to come to a 
definite conclusion, nevertheless their attitude is 
inconsistent and tantalising in the extreme. Thus 
in the Hebrew Review, edited by Morris J. Eaphall, 
vol i. (1834) p. 28, there is a footnote which runs 
as follows : — 

" Rabenu Moses bar Maimon was born at Cordova, 
in Spain, in the year 1135, and died in Palestine at 
the age of seventy," 

Yet a year later in the same Review, vol. ii. pp. 
333, 334, in a series of articles on " The Origin and 
Progress of Literature amongst the Jews in Spain," 
there is a biography of Maimonides, which opens 
with these words : — 

" The precise period of his birth is doubtful, some 
placing it in the year 1131, while others make him 
six years younger, and maintain that he was born in 
1137; but though it is now impossible to decide 
which of these two dates is the true one, general 
opinion is in favour of the first." 

Even Dr. A. Beniacb, in his " Two Lectures on the 
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Life and Writings of Maimonides" (184'7), -writing 
■with Geiger's investigations before him, also states 
that the date of birth is unknown. " The exact 
year of the birth of Maimonides is still the subject 
of dispute among the learned ; none, however, date 
it before 1131, or after 1139 " (p. 2). It is only in 
a note at the end of hia work that Bonistib deems it 
fit to mention that, according to Zunz, Maimonides 
was bom on March 30, 1135 (p. 45). Then, again, 
on pi^e 17, Benisch states that Maimonides lived 
fflxty-nine years, nine months, and twelve days ; but 
it is annoying to find that he omits to state the year 
of death, from which we might calculate the date 
of birth. 

The mystery of this uncertainty is heightened and 
made more puzzhng still, when we bear in mind the 
fact that, centuries ago, the date of birth was given 
as Nissan 14, 4895 (March 30, 1135), by Rabbi David, 
a grandson of Maimonides, in a postscript to Mai- 
monides' Commentary on the Babylonian Talmud, 
Kosh Ha-shanah. It is surprising that thia passage 
had not come within the ken of scholars by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

As to the date of the death of Maimonides, 
Monday, the 18th of Kislev, 4965 (November 12, 
1204), the date given by Babbi Saadiah ben Maimon 
ibn Danan, is usually disregarded, and it is now 
generally accepted, on the authority of Geiger's 
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Zeitschrlft. that Maimonides died on the 20th of 
Tebeth, 4965 (December 13, 1204). 

Thus, by traversing a circuitous route, during 
which we may have almost felt disposed to doubt 
whether Maimonides was bom or died or lived at all, 
we arrive at the same result as modem historians, 
and are able to accept their verdict that Maimonides 
•was born on March 30, 1135, and died December 
13, 1204. 

" The day of death is better than the day of birth." 
Whereas, in 1835, the seven hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Maimonides escaped the notice of scholars, 
through insufficient knowledge or through careless 
investigation, in 1904, the seven hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Maimonides has already been 
oommemorated, both formally and informally. The 
model biography of Maimonides, by Mr. Israel 
Abrahams and Mr. David Yellin, published in 1903, 
may be regarded as an informal commemoration, 
while the Jevnsh Literary Annual for 1904 is 
formally "dedicated to the memory of Moses Mai- 
monides on the seven hundredth anniversary of his 
death." 

ButifinlS35 there was no conscious celebration 
of the seven hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Maimonides, by a hnppy coincidence the Sebrew 
Revieio for 1834 and 1835 unconsciously celebrated 
the event, by paying a tribute to the memory of 
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Maimonides and to the perflnnial interest aroused by 
his teaching, by giving his biography and by publish- 
ing English translations of some of his writings. 
The biography, to which allusion has already been 
made, appeared in the number for August 28, 1836. 
In the second number of the Behrew Review, 
October 10, 1834, was commenced a series of trana- 
latioDS of the works of Maimomdes, which included 
the EiXclwth Deotk (" Principles of Religious Philo- 
sophy"), the opening section of the Mishnek Torah; 
the Skemonah P&raHm {" The Eight Chapters "), the 
Introduction to the Commentary on " The Ethics of 
the Fathers"; the Preface to Chelek [a Mishnah in 
Tractate Sanhedrin, so called from its opening lead- 
ing word, " Every Israelite has a share {CheLel^ in the 
world to come "], in which Maimonides formulates 
his famous Thirteen Articles of Faith ; and Part III., 
Chapter xxii.,of the JforeA JVefiiic/cim (" Guide of the 
Perplexed "), dealing with the Book of Job. The last 
translation is from the pen of M. H. B. (M. H. Breaa- 
lau), and is introduced hy the following interesting 
letter : — 

To THE Editor op the "Hebrew Review." 

ITtft. June 1835. 
Sib, — Greatly as I admire your learned publication, I 
think there are many parta in the great work, Moreh 
Nebuehim, that would be in their right place when in- 
serted in a review, the object of which is, not only to 
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translate Hebrew writers, but likewise to c 
public, that the ancient Hebrews are not all so byper- 
□rtbodoz aa they are commonly called ; but that many, 
even the great Maimonidee, entertained notions which, 
although strictly in accordance with the spirit of Holy 
Scripture, are not tied to a literal explanation of every 
word tbereof . 

The Moreh NehuchtTn being itself a translation from the 
Arabic, I trust you will make allowance if I have not 
succeeded in an elegant, but an exact and true, trans- 
lation of the highly talented and philosophic author. I 
am, your obedient aervaat, ^^H 

M. H.^H 

28 Bbvis M&bccs. ^^I 

Ab already stated, we may regard it as reasonably 
established that Maimonides, or Bambam (from the 
initials of his name, JJabbi Jfoses ten Salmon), was 
born at Cordova on March 30, 1135. His mother 
was the daughter of a butcher, and in making her 
his wife, Maimon was thought to have married be- 
neath him, seeing that bo was a creditable member 
of a scholarly family, which for seven successive 
generations numbered a Dayan ("judge") among its 
branches. Moses did not know a mother's tender 
love, for his mother died in giving him birth. When 
Maimon married a second time, on this occasion 
more in his own station of life, the child of his first 
union did not enjoy a particularly happy boyhood, 
and it is even related that, in consequence of iU-treal- 
ment, he once ran away from home. Legend aUo 
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has it that Maimonides was a dull boy, and only 
showed his intsUectual capacity when he reached 
manhood. External cares combined with domestic 
sorrows to make the early years of Maimonides full 
of sore trial, and set in a background of pathos. In 
1148 the Almohades (" Unitarians ") invaded Anda- 
lusia and took possession of Cordova. Filled with 
a passion of religions frenzy, they compalled their 
subjects to adopt the faith of Islam, or accept the 
alternative of death or exile. Maimon seemingly 
shrank from apostasy, and with his family took up 
the pilgrim's staff, and travelled through Spain from 
place to place in search of rest and peace. Eventu- 
ally, crossing over to North Africa, Maimon settled 
in Fez. Opinions differ as to the temporary apostasy 
to lalamism of Maimon and his household. But it 
may with fairness be asserted that without aggres- 
sively obtruding their Judaism, they refrained from 
being active resistors, and rather played the part of 
passive nonconformists. After about ten years of 
this precarious mode of existence, Maimon and his 
family wandered forth once more, and after many 
privations took up their abode in Fostat (Old Cairo) 
m 1165. 

David, the son of Maimon, who was a diamond 
merchant, seems to have been the mainstay of the 
family, and left Moses free to pursue his Hebrew 
studies and take up the science of medicine. After 
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the death of his father and brother, Maimonim 

devoted himself most strenuously to the practice of 
the doctor's art, and was ultimately appointed to the 
important post of physician to the Vizir Alfahdel. 
He continued at the same time to be true to his love 
for the Torah and the Talmud, and by 11 77 he appears 
to have been recognised as the spu-itual head of 
the Jewish community in Cairo, By this time his 
fame had spread far and wide, and he led a very 
busy life. We have a graphic picture of his activity 
drawn by his own pen, in a letter sent to Samuel ibn 
Tibbon in 1199, The following extract from this 
letter is taken from Dr. H, Adler'a translation in the 
Miscdlany of Hebrew Literatv/re, vol. i. (1872): — 

" The following is my daily occupation. I dwell 
at Misr [Fostat], and the Sultan resides at Kahira 
[Cairo] ; these two places are two Sabbath days' 
journey (about one mile and a half) distant from 
each other. My duties to the Sultan are very heavy, 
I am obliged to visit him every day, early in the 
morning ; and when he or any of his children, or any 
of the inmates of his harem, are indisposed, I dare 
not quit Kahira, but must stay during the greater 
part of the day in the palace. It also frequently 
happens that one or two of the royal officers fall sick, 
and I must attend to their healing. Hence, as a 
rule, I repair to Kahira very early in the day, and 
even if nothing unusual happens, I do not return to 
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Misr until the afternoon. Then I am almost dying 
with hunger. I find the ante-chambers filled with 
people, both Jews and Gentiles, nobles and common 
people, judges and bailiffs, friends and foes— a mixed 
multitude, who await the time of my return, 

"I dismount from my animal, wash my hands, 
go forth to my patients, and entreat them to bear 
with me while I partake of some slight refreshment, 
the only meal I take in the twenty-four hours. 
Then I attend to my patients, write prescriptions 
and directions for their various ailments. Patients 
go in and out until nightfall, and sometimes even, 
I solemnly assure you, until two hours and more 
in the night. I converse with and prescribe for 
them while lying down from sheer fatigue, and 
when night falls I am so exhausted that I can 
scarcely speak. 

" In consequence of this, no Israelite can have any 
private interview with me except on the Sabbath. 
On that day the whole congregation, or at least 
the majority of the members, come to me after 
the morning service, when I instruct them as to 
their proceedings during the whole week ; we study 
together a little until noon, when they depart. Some 
of them return, and read with me after the afternoon 
service until evening prayers. In this manner I 
spend that day, I have here related to you only 
a part of what you would see if you were to visit 
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me. . . . My time ia, as I have shown you, exces- 
sively occupied." 

In this wise MaimoQidea spent the remaining 
years of his life, and died in Cairo, December 13, 
1204, having almost reached the Psalmist's limit of 
threescore years and ten. His remains were taken 
to Palestine and buried at Tiberias. The respect 
and affection in which he was held at once found 
expression in the popular judgment, " From Moses 
[the Prophet] to Moses [Maimonides] there arose 
none like Moses [Maimonides]." 

In a sketch account of the Hterary activity of 
Maimonides, one must ignore his minor works and 
limit reference to his great trilogy — (a) the Siraj 
(Hebrew MaCr, " Light "), as the " Commentary on 
the Mishna" was called, 1168; (fc) the Mishnek 
Torah, or Religious Code, 1180 ; and (c) the Moreh 
Nebuchi'm ("The Guide of the Perplexed"), 1190. 

It ia on these three works that the fame of 
Maimonides chiefly rests, and in the completeness of 
his life, in the vastness of his undertaking, and in 
the accomphshment of his self-imposed task, Mai- 
monides may be compared to Herbert Spencer in 
modem times. 

Dubnow, in his philosophical essay on Jewish 
history, gives the following critical estimate of tha 
teaching of Maimonides : — 

" The variety of mental traits [in the golden t 
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of Jewish literature in Spain] combined in a mar- 
vellous union to form tho great personality of 
Majmonided, the crown of a glorious period. With 
one ' Strong Hand ' [another name for the Mishneh 
Torah] this intellectual giant brought order out of 
the Talmudic chaos, which at his word was trans- 
formed into a symmetrical legal system ; with the 
other he ' guided the perplexed ' through the realm 
of faith and knowledge. For rationalistic clarity and 
breadth of view no counterpart to the religio-philo- 
sophic doctrine which he formulated can be found in 
the whole extent of mediaBval literature. The main 
feature of the philosophy of Maimonides, and of the 
systems based upon it, is rationalism — not a dry, 
scholastic, abstract rationalism, but a Hving rational- 
ism, embracing the whole field of the most exalted 
psychic phenomena. It is not philosophy pure and 
simple, but religious philosophy, an harmonisation, 
more or less felicitous, of the postulates of reason 
with the dogma of foith. It is reason mitigated by 
faith, and faith regulated by reason." 

But Dubnow just misses pointing out the odd 
paradoxes and contradictions of Maimonides' writings. 
It was part of the aim of the commentary on the 
Mishnah to vindicate freedom from hasty dogmatism, 
rehgiouB intolerance, and hide-liound traditional 
interpretation ; yet in this very work Maimonides 
appears as the first great Babbi to lay down a rigid 
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creed and to formulate the famous Thirteen Articles 
of the Jewish Faith. 

Again, the Miskneh Torah, with its half-veiled 
attempt to depose the Talmud, virtually struck a 
blow at intellectual honesty by suppressing references 
to sources. It is no doubt convenient to have a 
compendious guide to the Talmud and traditional 
lore, and a succinct account of Jewish religious 
practice, but the genius of Judaism always rebels 
gainst the stifling of progress and the supremacy 
of codified dogmatism. In providing a key to the 
Dffidahan maze of the Talmud, Maimonides attempted 
to carry out a laudable object ; but in aiming at the 
displacement of the Talmud, he committed a griev- 
ous fault. It is, therefore, not so very remarkable 
that the Miskneh Torah met with serious opposition. 
What is exceedingly curious is the fact that it is still 
respected as possessing great authority. This is pro- 
bably due to the circumstance that the critics of 
Maimonides supplemented his omission, by verify- 
ing the quotations and sources, and providing the 
reader with the necessary means for arriving at 
an independent judgment. It is interesting to 
recall that Maimonides was hoist with his own 
petard, for in a letter addressed to Kabbi Finchas of 
Alexandria, he admitted his inability to find again 
the sources on which he had based some of his 
decisions. 
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The " Guide of the Perplexed " was an attempt to 
reconcile Faith with Refison. 

" My theory aims at pointing out a straight way, at 
easting up a high road. Ye who have gone aatray in 
the field of the Holy Law, come hither and follow 
the path which I have prepared. The unclean and 
the fool shall not pass over it. It shall be called the 
Way of HoHness." 

Maimonidea did not pretend to hope that the 
" Cruide " could or would appeal to the multitude, 
and in forwarding the work to his favourite disciple, 
Joseph ibn Aknin, he felt he had found a kindred 
soul lit to receive his inmost thoughts. 

" When I find the rood narrow, and can see no other 
way of teaching a well-established truth except by 
pleasing one intelligent man and displeasing ten 
thousand fools, I prefer to address myself to the one 
man, and to take no notice whatever of the condem- 
nation of the multitude." 

In the Morek Nehuchim, Maimonides committed 
the fundamental error of enunciating a theory of 
Judaism in harmony with an ephemeral system of 
Aristotelian philosophy, just as in recent years the 
serious blot on the " Ethics of Judaism," by the late 
Professor Lazarus, is the attempt to systematise 
Jewish ethics on the basis of Kantian principles. 

Id the expression of his thoughts, Maimonides had 
the gift of lucidity, but none of the graces of style. 
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His language is grim, rigid, and precise. He i 
great codifier, skilful in bringing order out of cltaos, 
but he showed no aesthetics of exposition. His treat- 
ment is rarely touched with the glow of beauty or 
imagination, or moved with rhythmic passion. His 
sympathies were severely intellectual. He took no 
delight in poetry, and is one of the few Jewish 
scholars of Spain who did not enrich our garden of 
Hebrew verse. Even poems for the liturgy do not 
seem to have found favour in hia sight. 

It has been found necessary to dwell more on the 
demerits than on the merits of the teaching of Mai- 
monides, in order to assist in restoring the balance in 
our historical judgment of his appropriate place in 
Jewish thought. For some historians have been too 
prone to deify Maimonides, to ascribe verbal inspira- 
tion to hia writings, and to characterise his opponents 
as the foes of light and science. But it is highly 
desirable that the proper perspective should be 
observed, that all the antt-Maimonists should not be 
labelled as the allies of darkness and obscurantism, 
and that it should be pointed out that on the whole 
there was method and robust sense in their criticism. 

But we must not allow the pendulum to swing too 
much to the other extreme. In spite of bis faults, 
Maimonides was a great figure on the Jewish literary 
horizon, and has left an enduring name among the 
great religious leaders of Judaism. He was pene- 
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trated by a profound and immovable belief in the 
Divine direction of human affairs, and in God's pro- 
tecting care for His people Israel. He may have 
been a chaaipion of a lost philosophy, but he was 
also the advocate of a vivid and vivifying faith which 
still persists. We honour ourselves in commemorat- 
ing the seven hundredth anniversary of his death, 
and in keeping green the memory of a great worthy 
in the roll of the men of light and leading in the 
annals of Judaism. 



BIBLIOORAPHICAL NOTE 

Dr. M. Friedlaiider's introduction to hia translation of the 
" Guide of tlie Perplexed," and the biography oE Mainionidea 
by Mr. Israel Abrahams and Mr, David Yellin, are eo rich in 
valoable notes, thitt they almost provide a complete Maimonides 
bibliography, a tusk beyond their real scope. The following 
works, not directly mentioned in these two hooka, may be 
noted here, as an aid to any future oompilatioii of a Maimonides 
biblic^raphy : — 

(i.) Oen&ral 
L. BiBDOWICZ, Die rationaU Schnfiaiislegung dea Maimonides, 

1893. 
J. BuEOFZiiB, Maim/mides im Ka/mipf mU seinem neueslen Bio- 

ffraphen P. Beer, 1844. 
M. EiBLEH, Vorleiungen iiber Philoei^hie und Bdigion des M. 

Maimonidet, 1870. 
L TiNKKLBOHERBB, M, Maimunig Stellung zu/m Aberglanhen und 

ZKT M^aik, 1894. 
L. Qrosbuan, Maimonidei, 1890, 
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I. MusNZ, Die RdigionsphUosophie de$ Mcemonides und thr 

Einflms, 1887. 
D. Rosin, Die Ethik des Maimonides, 1876. 

(b) English Translations 

Maimonides has been particularly fortunate in his English 
interpreters. In addition to the translations quoted in the 
above article, the following deserve mention : — 

ThoiLghts and Aspirations of the Ages (edited by W. C. Coupland), 

s,v, "Judaism." Extracts from the Eight Chapters, 
Robert Young, Book of the Precepts, 1849. 
Hermann Hedwig Bernard, Selections from Yad Hachamk of 

MaimonideSy 1832. 
Elias Solowbtczik, The Book of Knowledge^ 1863; Hilcholh 

Melachim, 1863. 
J. W. Pbfpercorne^ The Laws of the Hebrews reUUing to the Poor 

cmd the Stranger^ 1838. 
Robert Clavering, Hilkot Talmud Torah and Teshubah, Oxford, 

1705. 
James Townlet, The Reasons of the Lcms of Moses from the " More 

Nevochim" of Maimonides^ 1827. 
J. Abelson, " Maimonides on the Jewish Creed " (Jewish Qaar- 

terhf Review, October 1906). 




BISHOP BAJILOW ON THE 
OF THE JEWS" 

In 1692 there appeared a work entitled "Several 
Miscellrineous and Weighty Cases of Conscience, 
learnedly and judiciously resolved by the Right 
Reverend Father in God, Dr. Thomas Barlow, late 
Lord-Bishop of Lincoln." 

Included in this collection of essays is " The 
Case of the Lawfulness of the Toleration of the 
Jews." This interesting pamphlet is not mentioned 
in Jacobs and Wolfs Bibliography, but my atten- 
tion was drawn to it by Mr. Lucien Wolf, who kindly 
lent me his copy of the book for the purpose of 
writing this paper, 

A "case of conscience" is defined by Whewell,' 
as a question of conduct, in which apparently con- 
flicting duties seem at first to perplex and disturb 
the moral faculty, and make it necessary to trace, 
with a careful exclusion of everything but moral 
considerations, the coneeque'neea of the rules of 



' WbewoUj " History of Moral Philosophy " ( 
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morality. In form and method a "case of con- 
science" ia like the Respovisum of some mediiBTal 
Rabbi. The Bishop uses, the term '■ query " to 
introduce the statement of the problem, and 
" answer " when he proceeds to solve the diffi- 
culty. Sometimes the abbreviations "dub." for 
the Latin dubium, and "sol." for solutio, are found 
to indicate the same process of ecclesiastical 
reasoning. 

There ia no difficulty in assigning an approxi- 
mate date to this essay. From the editor's de- 
scription of it, it " was writ at the Request of a 
Person of Quality, in the late troublesome Times, 
when the Jews made application to Cromwel for 
their Re-admission into England." We may there- 
fore assume that it was composed towards the end 
of 1655, when Cromwell convened an assembly of 
lawyers and divines for the purpose of considering 
Menasaeh ben Israel's petition. 

Who may be the " person of quality " to whom 
Thomas Barlow delivered his opinion on this 
question? We know that during the Common- 
wealth Barlow was librarian at the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford. He was there regarded as a 
master of logic and philosophy, and was judged 
to be possessed of a profound knowledge of 
casuistry— "casuistry" in its original meaning, as 
the science of reasoning which enables a man to 
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decide in cases of conscience. Barlow had many 
distinguished associates and friends, and among 
his pupils was John Owen, the celebrated Inde- 
pendent, and Vice- Chancellor of the UniTersity 
during the Protectorate. It may be that Owon, 
when summoned to Cromwell's conference on the 
re-admission of the Jews, consulted Barlow, and 
the pamphlet under notice may have been Barlow's 
reply. But " a person of quality " is hardly a 
suitable epithet to apply to a clergyman. An 
ecclesiastical title would have been much more 
appropriate. 

Besides, there are better reasons for seeking to 
identify with this " person of quality " Robert 
Boyle, famous as one of the founders of the 
Royal Society. Robert Boyle's devotion to theology 
was not less than his love for science. Barlow 
and Boyle were on terms of great intimacy. In 
the volume in which the ".Case of the Jews" 
appears is also "The Case of Toleration of Chris- 
tian Dissenters, . . . written to, and at the re- 
quest of the Honourable and Learned Mr. Robert 
Boyle, 1660, soon after the Restoration of K. 
Charles II." A query on the question of the 
toleration of the Jews would be just what we might 
naturally expect as coming from the same quarter. 
And the following passage from Birch's Life of 
Boyle shows that Boyle was in the habit of con- 
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suiting Barlow on many such points concerning 
religion : — 

" Hut one oE his [Boyle's] most intimate friends, with 
whom he cooverned upon theological points, was Dr. 
Thomas Barlow, then chief library -keeper of the Bodleiau 
Library, and afterwards Bishop of Lincoln. The Doctor 
was a man of prodigious reading imd a proportionate 
memory ; he knew whn.t the fathers, schoolmen, or 
canonists had said upon any question in divinity or 
case of conscience, and being with all theF<e accompliah- 
ments very communicative of his knowledge, he gained 
the highest degree of Mr. Boyle's esteem and friendship, 
who used as long as he lived to coTirndt him upon rnses 
of conseienee, wherein he was sure at the same time 
of learning all that had been hitherto urged upon the 
question propoaeil to Br. Barlow, many of whose answers 
ftre still extant." > 

It may then be asked, Why did the editor make 
such a definite assertion about "The Case of Tolera- 
tion of Christian Dissenters" being addressed to 
Robert Boyle, and such a vague reference about 
the " Case of the Jews " being written " for a person 
of quality," if our surmise be correct that they 
were both composed for the same person ? 

The essays themselves supply the answer. In 
the "Case of Toleration of Christian Dissenters" 
Earlow expresses his opinion in the form of a 

' Biroii'B " Lite and Works of Robert Boyle " (new edition), 
i. 56. 
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letter definitely dedicated to Robert Boyle, whereas 
the " Case of the Jews " contains no indication 
whatever as to whom it was meant for. As pub- 
lished at present, the " Case of the Jews " does not 
even state that it was written " at the request of 
a person of quality." We must therefore asBume 
that the editor's assertion to that effect muat 
have been based on some evidence now lost, or 
that originally the essay had some such super- 
scription now transferred to the publisher's preface. 

The editor himself was unable further to specify 
the " person of quality," as both Boyle and Barlow 
died in 1691, the year before the tract.s were pub- 
lished. For, as he says in the preface, " now ' 
though the Bishop gave these cases to his friends, 
when first writ, with his leave to print them; yet 
they, fearing that some of them might prejudice 
his further promotions in the Church in those days, 
forbore publication of them." 

It must also be remembered that the " Case of 
the Jews" was composed when Robert Boyle was 
an unknown undergraduate. As Robert Boyle 
had not yet made his reputation in the literary 
and scientific world, the description " written at 
the request of Robert Boyle " would not have pro- 
duced such an effect as the vaguer title " writ at 
the request of a person of quality." 

In further support of the contention that the 
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ion of quality " is identical with Robert Boyle, 
'it may be urged that the authorship of an anony- 
mous pamphlet entitled " Reasons why a Protes- 
tant should not become a Papist, ... by a Person 
of Quality," is generally ascribed to Robert Boyle.' 
It is not unfair to conclude that the " person of 
ity" by whom this pamphlet was written, and 
" person of quality " for whom the " Case of 
ihe Jews" was composed, aro identical, and that 
Robert Boyle is the individual referred to in both 
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With r^ard to the "Case of the Jews" itself, 
we may say that the arguments used by the Bishop 
in favour of the re-admission of the Jews are based 
on expediency rather than on principle. There is 
3acy of liberty of conscience aa such. There 
are only appeals for admitting the Jews on the 
ground of pecuniary advantage to the State or 
spiritual gain to the Church in the possible con- 
version of the Jews. There is more worldUness 
than other- worldlinesB in Bai-low's doctrines. Barlow 
was an adept in the art of making obedience to 

' Halkett and Laing's " Dictionary of Anonymous Litera- 
ture," vol. iii. coL 2095 ; Noiss and Quciius, 3rd aerieB, vol. iii. 
(1863), p. 214. 

c Mr. Iiucien Wolf (" Meuaaaeh ben iBr&el's Miaaion to Oliver 
Cromwell," p. 1.) ia of opinion that the " Case of the Jews " w»a 
drawn up h; Barloir at the request of Dr. Goodwin, who wks 
ft member of the Whitehall Conference, 
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the dictates of religion coincide with an e 
pursuit of self-interest. He was an opportunist, 
and was called a "trimmer," because he always 
managed to find favour with the leaders of different 
T^imes. He held high office either in the Uni- 
Tersity or in the Church during the Commonwealth, 
during the reign of Charles II,, and again in the 
critical days of James 11. His "Case of the Jews" 
fully reflects his character. The peroration of the 
tract shows the author's insinuating manner: "I 
wish the chief magistrate could admit them on 
these terms, for so they, and all theirs (omnia atui) 
should be suum profyi-iuin,, which possibly might 
supply hiTn with money, and so save taxes. And 
upon these terms I (and I believe everybody else) 
will willingly consent to their re-admission" (pp. 
74, 75). 

Although the question is very rarely raised above 
the level of expediency, and the general tone of 
the easay ia not too high for a " right reverend 
father in God," the reasoning is masterly in arrange- 
ment, and the arguments follow one another in 
the most eEEective manner. Without altering a 
word, the whole pamphlet could easily be divided 
into chapters and sections. On a first reading one 
would think that the force of some propositions 
would be increased by a slight rearrangement of 
But a few experiments in such revision 
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soon convince one that the Bishop is right in the 

order he adopts. 

It has ah-eady been shown that Barlow was of 
opinion that the Jews ahouM be re-admitted be- 
cause of the pecuniary advantage which would 
accrue to the State from their residence in this 
country. We shall now see how he tries to prove 
that the re-admission of the Jews would be in the 
interests of tlie Church : — 

" I think that there lies a sacred and heavy obligation 
upon Chriatians ... to endeavour tbe conversion of the 
Jews, which certainly cannot be by banishing tbem from 
all Christian commonwealth a. And therefore they must 
either go to the Jews or bring the Jews to tbem. . . , 
Now these two are botli one, . . . for certainly if it be 
lawful for us to go and live amongst the Jews to preach 
the Gospel, then it will be as lawful to bring them hither, 
and let them live amongst us to the same purpose " (pp. 
46, i7). 

In the course of his thesis Barlow discusses the 
two propositions considered by Cromwell's conven- 
tion — (i,) whether it be lawful to re-admit the 
Jews ; and (ii.) if the re-admission of the Jews be 
legal, what restrictions should be placed upon their 
liberty. On both points Barlow's answers are clear 
and definite. There is a law against tbe re-ad- 
mission of the Jews, but if the State think it 
advisable to repeal tbe law, there is no authority 
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against such a course of procedure being pursued. 
As it would be beneficial to allow the Jews to 
settle again in England, Barlow declares that per- 
mission should be given to the Jews to return, but 
with such limitations to their freedom as they have 
been accustomed to in other countries. He then 
enumerates some uf the conditions on which the 
Jews were allowed to dwell in other lands, and 
which he thinks should apply to the Jews in 
England, should they be re-admitted. The follow- 
ing are some of the most striking restrictionfi 
mentioDGd : — 

"Mo toleration should be given them to speak any- 
thing blaaphemously or impiously against the Gospel." 

" Let them profeaa, but not propagate their religion," 

" They were Dot permittee! to carry any office or 
dignity in the Christian commonweal." 

" They were not permitted in any suit or difference 
between a Jew and a Christian to draw the Christian 
or his cause before a Jewish magistrate," 

" They were never permitted to make marriages with 
Christiana." 

"If any of the Jews turn Christian, in case the Jews 
endeavoured to seduce him and maliciously injured him, 
they were to be burned for it." 

"They might repair their old synagogues, but were 
not tolei'ated to build new." 

*' By the Canon Law they might not come abroad on 
Good Friday." 
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" Thay were not permitted to wear garments exactly 
of the Ohrifititbu fashion, but were to hnve distinct 
hfibits, that all might know them to be Jswa." 

"They might not be physicians or give pbysick to 
any Cbristiiin." 

"Tbey should be enjoyned to admit of friendly colla- 
tions and disputations sometimes about Gospel truths, 
and not obstinately to reject all means of conversion 
and conviction, und satisfaction of those seeming reasons 
which keep them oft from embracing the truth : for 
there will be little hopes (or possibility) of their con- 
version if they be permitted obetinately to refnee all 
means of doing it." 

These are some of the noteworthy features of 
the pamphlet, which is seventy-e^ht pages long; 
but there are many Lacidental questions raised 
and disposed of in a skilful and diverting way. 
It ^vill be seen that the "Case of the Jews" is 
full of interest, and is an historical item not to 
be despised in drawing up a systematic account 
of the return of the Jews to England. 



JOHN DUKY AND THE ENGLISH 
JEWRY 



John DURY was a aeYenteenth-centiiry divine who set 
himself the ambitious task of nniting tlie different 
sects of the Protestant churches. He recogniaed 
that there were grave difficulties to be overcome and 
obstinate prejudices to be removed before his ideal 
could be attained, but he firmly believed that those 
diificulties were not insuperable nor those prejudices 
ineradicable. So he became a wandering Church- 
man, turning up in the most unexpected places, 
making desperate efforts to realise his winaoino and 
majestic ideal. In an age of intellectual complexity, 
religious unrest, and political change, people were 
attracted by his singular spirit of devotion, his sim- 
plicity of purpose, and his honesty of conviction. 
Many were persuaded by his genuine earnestness 
that his was a practicable scheme capable of early 
realisation. 

But if in some quarters he met with kindly en- 
cour^ement, like all idealists he had to submit to a 
full measure of ridicule. Thus Prynne, with char- 
acteristic bitterness, calls him " the Time-serving ] 
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Proteus and Ambidexter Divine," But as we know 

Prynne, we can sympathise with Dury. Like that 
of many a dreamer, Dury's life might have closed in 
the shadow of grief at the thought of a noble pur- 
pose unfulfilled, had it not been for his never-failing 
optimism. He contended for victory, but amid and 
after defeat he refused to acknowledge himself van- 
quished. He never renounced his fond hope, and 
even a few days before his death he was engaged in 
preparing fresh plans for the promotion of ecclesias- 
tical peace. Dury was unquestionably a sincere and 
striking individuality, and in his peculiar way quite 
a European celebrity.^ 

But his interest for Jews lies in the fact that in 
1656 he wrote a long letter on the question whether 
it was "lawful to admit Jews into a Christian 
Commonwealth." This pamphlet belongs to the 
class of literature known as " Cases of Conscience." ^ 
The object of the present paper is to trace the 
external history of Dury's pamphlet, and then to 
examine the internal value of his contribution to 
the discussion of the Jewish question in the time 
of Cromwell. 

To make our narrative consecutive, we must now 
introduce a contemporary of Dury, viz. Samuel 
Harthb. Samuel Hartlib was an amiable busybody, 

I MaaBon's "Lite ot Milton," ii. 367. 
' Sue supra, p. lie. 
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possessed of mediocre ability as a writer, who un- 
Uy enjoyed the friendship of some of the 
ablest men of letters of his day. He has been called 
the friend of Milton, which on closer examination of 
the real circumstances means that Milton befriended 
him. It says much for Hartlib's perverse cleverness 
that Milton should have frequently given him financial 
assistance, and afterwards practically have expressed 
his gratitude for that inestimable privilege, Hartlib 
was the progenitor of the modem autograph-hunter, 
but at least he could always count upon success. 
He could boaat of the fact that groat authors con- 
ducted a correspondence with him, which now only 
amounts to this, that they were possessed of sufficient 
courtesy and good nature to reply to his letters. 
Am ong Hartlib's so-called friends, besides John 
Milton, were two other Johns^ John Dury and John 
Worthington, a great theologian, who for some time 
was Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
In Worthington' s Diary and Correspondence, which 
reflect and retain clear images of the lives of some 
of his contemporaries, there are to be found several 
communications ffom Hartlib, which make mention 
of Dury's movements at interesting points in his 
career. 

The visit of Menasseh ben Isr.ael to London in 
1655 created some stir, and the literary world became 
interested in the mystic Eabbi. At the time of the 
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"Whitehall Conference, Hartlib lived at Charing Cro^ 
and Menasaeh was staying in the Strand.^ Without 
an undue stretch of historic imagination, we may 
assume that Harttib and Menasseh met more than 
once in their daily walks along the Strand. In 
our mind's eye we can see Hartlib button-holing 
Menasseh; and getting more out of Menasseh than 
Meniissch could get out of him. Hartlib hears of 
the proceedings at Whitehall, and with his usual 
inquisitiveness writes to Worthington for more 
definite information, which Worthington could well 
supply, as two of his friends. Ralph Cudworth and 
Benjamin Whichcote, were prominenl members of 
the conference conTened by Cromwell. Hartlib's 
letter to Worthington is dated December 12, 1655. 
and is addressed from Charing Cross :■ — 

"This day ia the great meeting about the Jews, 
but I had rather hear the issue from your relations 
than give it to you. I suppose our friends that 
are members of it will write freely and impartially 
of that business." ^ 

In addition to the problem raised by Menasseh's 
petition, there was evidently a proposal put forward 
that the Karaites should be invited to take up their 
abode in England. So in the same letter to Worth- 

' See Tran«actiofis of the Jeioisk Historieal Soeiety of England, 
iii. 144 et seq. 

' Worthington's "Diary," i, 78. 
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iogton, Hartlib refers to this idea, and in order to 
provoke a discusaioD and elicit Worthington's opinion, 
expresses himself in favour of it : — 

"I am for Mr. Borel's Jiidaieal studiee and under- 
taking, and that the Caraites might be invited hither 
uid encouraged, being such as begin to look towards 
their engraffing again." ^ 

While the agitation raised hy Menasseh'a enter- 
prising mission was at its height in England, John 
Dury was at Cassel in Germany, busily occupied in 
the promulgation of his own scheme. But nothing 
loth, Hartlib relentlessly pursues him by letter, taid 
urges him to forward, with all possible speed, his 
views on the two questions then being discussed in 
fashionable London society — the suggested invitation 
to the Karaites and the proposed admission of the 
Jews, 

Dury was a model correspondent. Burdened as 
he was with work in connection with his own plans, 
he made time to reply to Hartlib without delay, his 
letter being dated "Cassel, in haste, Jan. 8th, 1656," 
The receipt of this important communication con- 
stituted one of Hartlib's triumphs in drawing the 
opinion of a great mind, and Hartlib wasted no 
time in letting the world know of his possession 
of such a coveted pamphlet. Appropriately enough, 
Worthington was one of the first to receive a 
' Worthingtdn'a " Diary," i. 78. 

I 
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copy, 83 is shown in the following letter, March 10, 
1656 :» — 

" I wish we were more modest in declaring for the 
Protestant cause, nor do I know of any course which 
Mr. Borel takes about the Caraites. I desired Mr. 
Dury to give me his advice about them and to re- 
solve the Case of Conscience, which he hath done, 
as you will find in the adjoined packets, which is 
presented to your kind acceptance by him who 
concludes always with the subscription of Sr. 

" Yours in all possible duties of love and service, 
" S. Hartlib." 



Dury's letter to Hartlib must have attracted a 
good deal of attention.^ We know that during the 
Commonwealth authors were averse to having their 
favourable opinions of the Jews published. So there 
must have been an immediate demand for Dury's 
pamphlet, otherwise it is scarcely probable it would 
have been printed as early as June 27, 1656, with 
the following explicit title: " A Case of Conscience ; 
whether it be lawful to admit Jews into a Christian 
Commonwealth ? Resolved by Mr. John Dury. 
Written to Samuel Hartlib, Esq. London, 1656." 

• Worthington, i. p. 83. 

' Dury via.B for a time erroneously regarded as the translator 
of "The Hope of Israel." See Lucien Wolf, "Menaaseh ben 
iHrael's MiBflion to Oliver Cromwell," p. 67. 
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Having traced the origin of Dury'a pamphlet on 
the Jewish question of ] 655, we may now proceed to 
examine its internal worth. 

At the outset Dury eipreaaes his doubts whether 
he has any right to answer a question which does 
not strictly come within his province. The admis- 
sion of the Jews is a civil difficulty, not a religious 
problem. 

" It is a work which the civil m^strate takes 
wholly into his own consideration, to do or not to do 
therein, what he finds expedient for the advantage 
of the state ; nor do I remember to have read or 
heard that the case hath ever been put to any of the 
churches, to be scanned as a matter of conscience." 

Dury also urges that, being away from England, he 
does not possess sufficient data to guide him in his 
judgment, and it is only in deference to Harthb's 
wishes that he feels justified in setting forth his views 
on the matter. 

" Although particular persons, to whom the judg- 
ment doth not belong, ought not to meddle beyond 
their line in the business, yet being required to con- 
tribute their assistance and advice how to frame 
things in a way towards them which is most expe- 
dient, they ought not to refuse it. Therefore I also 
shall put in my mite among the rest ; although I 
am at a great distance for the present, and cannot 
know how things stand at home," 
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The quQstion of the advisability of inviting the 
Karaites ia dismissed briefly, almost contemptuously, 
in a postscript : — 

" To call in the Caraites would fright away these ; 
for they are irreconcilable enemies. Time must ripen 
these designs and prudence may lead them on." 

The same postscript is worthy of notice as con- 
taining Dury's one definite reference to Menasseh ben 
Israel : ^ — 

" Our state doth wisely to go warHy and by degrees 
in the business of receiving them. Menasseh ben 
Israel's demands are great ; and the use which they 
make of great privileges is not much to their com- 
mendation here and elsewhere. They have ways 
beyond all other men to undermine a state, and 
to insinuate into those that are in offices, and pre- 
judicate the trade of others ; and therefore, if 
they be not wisely restrained, they will in a short 
time be oppressive, if they be such as are here in 
Germany." 

Leaving this Parthian postscript, we turn back to 
the main letter, which is much more impartial, and 
much more favourable to the Jews. Dury resolves 
the question in the following way. He says it is 
clear to him that, if the question be put in general 

' For Dury's correapondence with Menasseb ban Israel, sea 
Lucisn Wolf, " Menasaeh ben Israel's Mission to Oliver Crom- 
well," Introduction, xxiv.-xxvt. 
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terms concemiDg the lawfulness of admitting them, 
the answer cannot be other than affirmative. But 
if the question be made concerning the expediency 
of admitting them at such and such a time, in this 
or that place, upon these or those terms, then he i 
supposes the great rules of expediency are to be f 
observed. If in the circumstances of their admission I 
nothing be found contrary to those rules, but all can 
be made 

(I.) consonant to the glory of God, 
(II.) to the edification of others, 

(III.) without danger of offence, and 

(IV.) without bringing a yoke upon the original 
inhabitants of the land, 

then their admission will be judged not only lawful 

but also expedient. 

If then the question be, how their admission may I 
be so circumstantiated as to answer the fore-named J 
rules of expediency, he would advise thus : — 

I. To advance the glory of God by their admission, 
he conceives they must be restrained from some 
things, and may be fairly induced to some other 
things. 

The things from which they must be restrained 



(i.) Not to blaspheme the person of Jesus, 
'ii.) Not to go about to make t 



(ii-) 
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> (iii.) Not to profane the Christian Sabbath. 
(iv.) Not to dishonour any of the ordinances < 
Chriatianity. 

The things whereunto they may be fairly induce 
be conceives, these ; — 

(i.) To hear Christians concerning the grounds" 

which they have for Christianity, 
(ii.) To declare to Christians the grounds of all 

their Jewish faith and practice. 
(iii.) To avoid on both sides all contradicto 
disputes on those conferences, and not t 
trouble any of the weaker sort of eitlw 
side with the matters to be handled thereid 
but only to set them afoot amongst a fat 
of the Rabbis of eaoh side in a friend] 
way. 

II. Then Dury shows how the second rule of ex- 
idiency may be carried out, to advance the edifica- 
tion of the Christians by the admission of the 
Jews, 

III. In explaining how to carry out the third rule 
of expediency, to avoid offences between Jews and 
Christians, Dury says one way is for the Jews to 
conduct their worship in their own tongue. 

IV. Finally, Dury points out how to o 
fourth rule, by avoiding the temporal inconremem 
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which may arise firom the covetous practices of the 
Jews, and their subtle capacity for trade. 

This is in brief the substance of Dury's reply, which 
shows clear argumentation, piquancy of thought, and ' 
crispness of expression. 

Dury's pamphlet will well repay perusal. Naturally 
in his wide travels Dury amassed a vast experience 
of the world and its ways. He had acute powers 
of observation, and thus we find him, for instance, 
giving interesting information about the habits . 
of the Jews in Cassel and some of the towns in 
Switzerland. 

It would perhaps have been unfair to expect Dury 
to have dealt with the question according to the 
inflexible standard of freedom of thought, but we 
ought freely to admit that the limitations proposed 
were, under the circumstances of the time, rather 
modest. It should not be forgotten that if Dury 
found himself compelled to recommend certain re- 
strictions, he yet advocated sufiieient liberty to make 
it worth the while of the Jews to come back to 
England. | 

I trust that this brief study in the byways of 
history has proved that we are justified in giving a 
kindly thought to the memory of this dreamer of the 
Church. His ideal of Protestant union may have 
been a will-o'-the-wisp, a mere vague and sentimental 
aspiration, but his conciliatory desire to destroy the 
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causes of religious strife prompted him to take a 
wider view and advocate the toleration of the Jews 
in a Christian commonwealth. He thus rendered 
valuable aid in furthering the possibility of the 
return of the Jews to England. 



THE CHARM OF THE SEDER 



When the Seder casts ita soothing spell upon us, 
vs sail over the ocean of poetry and romance, until 
we reach the enchanted island of Jewish childhood. 
The Jew's home is his castle, but on Seder evening 
the child usurps the place of the rightful lord and 
master, and " takes him by the hand," All the year 
round the child honours his parents, but on Seder 
evening parents honour their children. The Seder 
service is the Jewish child's first great object-lesson 
in loyalty to race and faith. The Seder recognises 
that the world is led by heart rather than by mind, 
that what is child-like is not necessarily childish, so 
it brings with it a softening and gentleness of mood, 
produced by the quickening of memory and old 
associations. Divers customs have been instituted 
for this night, their sole object being to stir the reli- 
gious consciousness in the hearts of the young, to 
elicit their interest, and to provoke the eternal Why 
of intelligent childhood, The Torah anticipated 
the natural inquisitiveness of the Jewish child as 
to the origin and meaning of Passover. Thrice in 
the Book of Exodus, and once in the Book of Deutero- 
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nomy, does the Torah coach parents in the method 
of satisfying the curiosity of their children. 

" And it shall come to pass, when your children 
shall say unto you, what mean ye by this service ? 
That ye shall say, it is the sacrifice of the Lord's 
Passover " (Exod. xil 26, 27). 

" And thou ahalt tell thy son in that day, saying : 
It is because of that which the Lord did for me 
when I came out of Egypt " (Exod. xiii. 8). 

"And it shall be when thy son asketh thee in 
time to come, saying ; What is this ? That thou 
shalt say unto him : By strength of hand the Lord 
brought us out from Egypt " {Eiod. xiii. 14). 

" When thy son asketh thee in time to come, 
saying : What mean the testimonies, and the 
statutes, and the judgments, which the Lord our 
God hath commanded you ? Then thou shalt say 
unto thy son : We were Pharaoh's bondsmen in 
Egypt, and the Lord brought us out of Egypt with 
a mighty hand " (Dent. vi. 20, 21). 

The term Hagadah, the name for the book con- 
taining the order of service for Seder evenings, is 
derived from the Hebrew word for " And thou shalt 
tell " (Exod. xiii. 8), or " relate." 

We may be more demonstrative than of yore in 
the expression of our emotions, but our feelings are 
not on that account more real and deep than the 
affections of the Jew of old, which were of that shy 
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yet fierce kind which shrink from detection. 8till, 
to Jewish parents there never has been or can be 
music sweeter than the prattle of lips that lisp the 
syllables of Mah Nishtano (" Wherefore is distin- 
guished "). So the Talmud lays down the rule that 
we should make haste tQ come quickly to the 
eating of Matsoh before the younger members of 
the family, throbbing with delicious expectancy and 
impatient to be filled with an exciting medley of 
new impressions and fresh ideas, succumb to nature's 
call and drop off to sleep. 

In response to the questioning of the child, with 
its look and attitude all ef^erness and attention, 
the father never forgot that in his children he lived 
i^ain; he remembered the days of his own youth, 
dwelt with lingering fondness on the loveliness of 
innocent childhood, and with a strange selective 
poet-sense emphasised those events in the Hagadah 
which he felt bore upon his own story and worked 
them into his own life-drama. Under the vitalising 
touch of the Seder, the wife playfully ignored her 
husband, and she too made a hero of her child. 
The light of happiness came into her eyes as she 
nursed fond hopes of future greatness for her little 
ones. Nay, more, perhaps at her table was sitting 
one destined to redeem Israel, for every Jewess may 
cherish the ideal of becoming the mother of the 
Ues^ah. 
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There was to be no rigidity in the Seder cere- 
monial. The Hagadah was to be characterised by 
flexibility and adaptability to circumstances. It is 
only the invention of printing which has codified 
custom. The results are sometimes curious. For 
instance, the section beginning, " This is the bread 
of affliction," is written in Chaldee, and the Roman 
ritual has preserved throughout the more correct 
Chaldee words in place of occasional Hebrew expres- 
sions in our test. So that now we adopt the cum- 
bersome method of reading So Lachma {" This is 
the bread ") in the ancient Chaldee, the then Jewish 
vernacular, and afterwards rendering it into modem 
English. But, on the whole, sound common-sense 
has always characterised the Seder night observances. 
Unrehearsed incidents were never spumed. Thus 
it is related of the Maharil that one Passover eve 
his daughter asked, " Father, why hast thou raised 
the dish ? " and he immediately proceeded to read, 
" We were servants of Pharaoh in Egypt." A 
spontaneous question had been asked, and under 
the circumstances, the Rabbi regarded the recital of 
Mah Nishtano as unnecessary. 

A description of the table on Seder evening should 
be superfluous, but it should be noted that, although 
in memory of the destruction of Jerusalem it was 
forbidden, as a rule, to be lavish in the display of 
utensils for the meal, this prohibition was relaxed 
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on Passover, and the appointments for the table 
had to be the best a man's means could procure. 

The Seder infused gladness into the soul, produced 
an indescribable sense of freedom, and wafted the 
scent of delightful ease. Hence arose the custom 
of reclining at table as a symbol of liberty, a practice 
derived from the Grecian and Roman habit of slaves 
at banquets sitting on lower seats than freemen. In 
spite of rigid insistence on obedience to the Fifth 
Commandment, and its extended application to in- 
clude respect for teachers, on Passover eve a son 
might recline in the presence of his father, a disciple 
before his Rabbi, and a servant before his master. 
Either from a stem sense of feminine modesty, 
or out of respect to their husbands, the women 
were not required by law to recline at table, unless 
they could lay claim to some special distinction. 
But the Mordecai (thirteenth century) decided in 
favour of women adopting this custom, for " nowa- 
days," says he, " all Jewesses are women of sur- 
passing merit." Princely courtliness was to be the 
etiquette for the evening. 

None were exempt by reason of age from the duty 
of reciting the Hagadab. It was a special " Mitzvah " 
to tell with wealth of detail the story of Israel's 
redemption from Egypt. The scene at Bene! Berak 
was conjured up to show that familiarity need not 
breed contempt. It is ignorance which breeds in- 
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ifl'erence. R. Eliezer, R. Joshua, R. Elazar ben 
Azariah, R. Akiba, and R. Tarphon knew full well 
tbe history of the Passover, yet did they not return 
to the subject with renewed freshness, seek the Lord 
in an intimate and moving way, and see clearly into 
the Kingdom of Heaven ? As they lovingly discussed 
the differences iu the laws relating to the observance 
of Passover in Egypt, in the Temple, and in the 
Exile, night gave way to mom, and they were in- 
terrupted by their disciples reminding them that 
it was time to recite the Shema. So thoroughly 
oould these Rabbis escape into a distant realm of 
history, with an undying admiration for the past, 
that a commentator writes : " Were it not that the 
hour of reading the Shema is fixed by law, they 
would have ignored the interruption, and continued 
to ponder on the miracle of Israel's deliverance." 

The Seder night was characterised by proverbial 
Oriental hospitality. During meals it was the 
custom to keep the door open, and invite hungry 
persons to enter and partake of the fare. The 
punctihousness of Rav Huna in this respect is 
specially noted in the Talmud (Taanith, 20b). We 
now open the door after the conclusion of the meal, 
and even after the saying of Grace, in connection 
with the reading of Psalm Ixxix. 6, 7 ; Ixix. 25 ; and 
Lamentations iii. 66, an expression of righteous 
wrath against the nations who have outraged ideals 
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and bemocked faith. It is as though Israel sayB 
with the Psalmist, "Do not I hate them, O Lord, 
that hate Thee ? I count them mine enemies." 
Israel's enemies are God's enemies, for they are 
the friends of prejudice and ignorance and the foes 
of light and truth. It is usually a daughter of 
the house who opens the door at this juncture of 
the service. With ears strained to catch the faintest 
echo of sound in the world without, and peering 
wistfully into the darkness of night, she searches for 
some form to take luminous shape there ; perhaps 
Elijah, the bringer of good tidings, for whom a cup 
is already prepared, or, as the folk-tale hath it, 
her own future bridegroom. 

It is at this stage that exquisite slumber begins 
to steal over the young ones, and they are carried 
off to rest. And, when the house has ceased to 
echo with childish voices, there can be heard, 
through the hushed peace of the home, the lulling, 
crooning intonation of Israel's love-idyl, the Song 
of Songs. " He brought me to the banqueting 
house, and his banner over me was love " {Song 
of Songs, ii. 4). In due course, the adults also 
retire in a state of exaltation, still environed with 
the emotion of great poetry and sweet music. In 
this trance of feeling, they are not required to 
repeat the whole of the usual night prayers. They 
need no further words save the Shema itself, for 
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(Jod will not Buffer the destroyer to come in unto 
their houses to smite them (Exod. xii. 23). If 
it is Israel's watch-night, it is God's watch-night 
too. The Guardian of Israel neither slumbereth 
nor sleepeth. He wiU watch over Israel through 
the night of travail, until the dawn of the day which 
shall be the herald of a surer and more perfect 
joy to be, when the shadows of oppression shall 
flee away, when beyond this pain there shall be 
calm, when the reign of peace and truth shall 
begin. It is thus that the Seder closes, with smiles 
following upon tears, with sorrow and joy blended 
together in solemn beauty, and figures, draped in 
the pathos of exile and the dignity of persecution, 
finally fortified by hope. What a sublime ex- 
pression of faith, a fitting epilogue to a ceremonial 
charged with memories and visions and strong with 
a mystic influence, the most poetic and impressive 
rite in the domestic religion of mankind. 



THE SEVENTH NEW MOON 



In the Bible the First of Tishri is never called the 
"New Year." Tishri is the seventh month of the 
Jewish year, and the First of Tishri was originally 
observed as the Feast of the Seventh New Moon. It 
is Nissan, and not Tishri, which really marked the 
coratoencement of the religious year. " This month 
[Nissan] shall be unto you the beginning of months ; 
it shall he the first month of the year to you " 
{Exod. sii. 2). But in the process of time, owing 
to a plurality of causes to be described later, the First 
of Tishri acquired a more solemn significance than 
the First of Nissan, and although Nissan retained 
its position as the first month of the religious year, 
Tishri came to be regularly regarded as the beginning 
of the civil year. The history of the evolution of 
reli^ous practices on the First of Tishri, resulting 
in this distinction between a rehgious and a civil 
year, is a charming instance of the manner in which 
popular choice fastens upon certain institutions, de- 
termines their characteristic features, and clings to 
its own rules for their due observance. 

Being the day of the Seventh New Moon, the First 
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of Tishri was kept in the same way as any other New 
Moon. On every festival of the New Moon special 
sacrifices were offered, in addition to the ordinary 
daily sacrifice (Num. xxviii. 11-15), and the silver 
trumpets were blown at the offering of these special 
sacrifices just as on the days of gladness and set 
feasts (Num. x. 10). The Pentateuch does not pre- 
scribe further laws for the celebration of the New 
Moon, but it is clear from other passages in the 
Bible that the New Moon gradually became an 
important family and national festival. Domestic 
gatherings and tribal feastings were the order of 
the day (1 Sam. xx. 5-24), and on New Moon the 
people visited the houses of the prophets or sat at 
the feet of the wise to receive sacred instruction 
(2 Kings iv. 23), and later frequented the Temple 
to hear the word of God (Isa. i. 13, Ixvl 23 ; Ezek. 
xlvi. 1, 3). Hosea (ii. 3), Isaiah (i. 13, 14), and Ezekiel 
(xlvi. 1) aU place the New Moon on the same re- 
ligious plane as the Sabbath, and Amos distinctly 
implies that on the New Moon work and trade were 
strictly forbidden. "When will the New Moon be 
gone, that we may seU com ? and the Sabbath that 
we may set forth wheat" (Amos viii. 5). In the 
Temple, while the special sacrifices peculiar to the 
New Moon feast were being offered, the Levites 
chanted the Hallel, and the joy of the day had never 
to be marred by public or individual fasting (Judith, 
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vU. 6; Mishnah Taanith, ii. 10). Traces of some 
of these customs still survive, and to the present 
day we celebrate New Moon as a minor festival. 
Although in modem times abstention from work 
and trade is not enjoined, still as late as the Shulchan 
Aruch (Orach Gkayyim, 417) mention is made of 
women refraining from work, and certain employ- 
ments, like agriculture, not being pursued on the 
day of the New Moon, 

In Bible times the ordinary observance of the New 
Moon would account for abstention from work on 
the First of Tishri, the additional sacrifices, and the 
blowing of the silver trumpets. Curiously enough, 
it is just these features common to the New Moon 
and the First of Tishri which, on closer examination, 
reveal striking points of difference. In the first 
place, whereas the prohibition of work on an ordinary 
New Moon is only inferred from passages in the 
Prophets, the law against labour on the First of Tishri 
is distinctly formulated in the Book of Leviticus 
(xxiii. 25). In the second plaee, on the First of Tishri 
extra sacrifices had to be offered even in addition to 
the special sacrifices for the New Moon, as we find 
in the Liturgy, " And ye shall offer a burnt offering 
for a sweet savour unto the Lord, bcnde the burnt 
offering of the New Moon . . . and the daily burnt 
offering." And in the third place, although the 
trumpets were blown on every New Moon, the seventh 
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New Mood is specifically described as "a day of 
blowing the trumpets" (Num. xxix, 1), We thus 

come to the firat distinctive name of the First of 
Tiahri. 

The blowing of the trumpets, common to New 
Moon and the First of Tishri, was to be of primary 
importance in the latter case, and only of secondary 
importance in the former. How was the difference 
to be drawn ? Should the trumpets used be of the 
same kind on both occasions, and the notes sounded 
dift'erent, or should the notes sounded be the same 
and the trumpets different, or should both trumpets 
and notes be different ? In other words, what was 
the precise connotation to be attached to the terms 
" blowing " and " trumpets " ? By the Talmudic 
rule of inference from "similarity of phrase," from 
a comparison of Lev. xsv. 9, and Num, xxix. 1, 
it was deduced that on the First of Tiahri, as 
on the Jubilee Day of Atonement, the trumpet 
used should be a Shofar, "a horn," and that the 
seventh New Moon should be distinguished from 
an ordinary New Moon by the exceptional blowing 
of the Shofar. In the Temple both the silver 
trumpets and the Shofar were blown together, but 
the notes of the Shofar were prolonged beyond those 
of the silver trumpets, the special feature of the 
day being the blowing of the Shofar. In Jerusalem, 
before the destruction of the Temple, the trumpets 
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were sounded all day at periodical intervals from 
sunrise to sunset. 

Josephus describes the silver trumpet as being ' 
a little less than a cubit in length. It was com- 
posed of a narrow tube, somewhat thicker than a 
Bute, but with as much breadth as was sufficient 
for admission of the breath of a man's mouth; it 
ended in the form of a bell, like common trumpets. 
The Shofar used in the Temple on the Feast of 
New Year was a straight horn of a chamois, the 
mouthpiece of which was covered with gold. It 
was unlawful to make tho Shofar of the horns of 
oxen or calves, because of Israel's sin with the 
golden calf, and for the same reason we no longer 
gild the mouthpiece of the Shofar. As a rule, the 
Shofar selected was a ram's horn, as a reminder 
of the ram sacrificed in the place of Isaac. " R. 
Abahu said. Why do we blow the ram's horn ? It 
is as though the Holy One, blessed be He, com- 
manded, Bound the ram's horn in order that I 
may remember in your favour the binding of Isaac 
and account it unto you as though ye had sacrificed 
yourselves unto Me." 

What were the notes sounded on the Shofar? 
The " Teruah " is definitely prescribed, and the 
Talmud infers that every Teruah had to be pre- 
ceded and followed by a "Tekiah." Originally, then, 
the Older of blowing the trumpets was exceedingly 
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simple, a plain blast (Tekiah) announcing the com- 
mencement of the message, then the Teniah con- 
veying the message itself, and finally another plain 
blast (Tekiah) indicating the end of the message. 
But inasmuch as the word Teruah occurs three 
times in connection with the First of Tishri and 
the Jubilee Day of Atonement — viz. Lev. xxiii. 
24, XXV. 9, and Num. xxis. 1 — it was ordained 
that this series of Tekiah, Teruah, Tekiah, should 
be repeated three times, making in all six Tekioth 
and three Teruoth. What, then, is the origin of our 
order of " Tekioth " ? All languages have words 
which lose their original meaning and acquire a 
new significance, and in Hebrew a similar fate befell 
the word "Teruah." At one time it bore its old 
Eibhcal meaning, but later it was interpreted by 
some as being equivalent to quite a different bugle- 
call known as " Shevarim," and by others as indi- 
cating a combination of Shevarim and the then 
Teruah. Thus, to escape doubt, a perfectly logical 
and mathematical series of combinations was insti- 
tuted, by which, first, Tekiah, Shevarim -Teruah, 
Tekiah, had to be sounded three times ; then, Tekiah, 
Shevarim, Tekiah, three times; and finally, Tekiah, 
Teruah, Tekiah, three times. This exactly corre- 
sponds with the practice which obtains universally 
at the present day. 

Having solved this intricate problem of the evolu- 
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tion of our method of blowing the Shofar from that 
ordained in Holy Writ, we are free to perform the 
easier task of determining the general import of the 
practice of blowing the Shofar, and the specific mean- 
ing of the Teruah notes. The priests were commanded 
to blow the silver trumpets whenever the congre- 
gation of Israel had to be summoned to collective 
action, to meet in general assembly, to proceed on a 
journey or to march to battle, and the Teniah sounded 
was evidently the bugle-call of alarm. " Shall the 
trumpet be blown in a city, and the people not be 
afraid ? " (Amos iii. 6), " My heart is disquieted in 
me ; I cannot hold my peace, because my soul has 
heard the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war " 
(Jer. iv. 19}. The alarm sounded on the First 
of Tishri indicated the near approach of the great 
Day of Atonement and the Feast of Tabernacles, and 
served as a reminder to the people to prepare them- 
selves for those days of solemnity and joy. The 
holiness of the "appointed seasons" of Tishri was 
reflected backwards upon the first of the month, 
and the seventh new moon thus became, in the 
words of Maimonides, a stepping-stone or prepara^ 
tion for the Day of Atonement, ushering in the Days 
of Penitence. Hence the name " the day of sounding 
the alarm," the day on which the blowing of trumpets 
on the New Moon of Tishri bad more than its usual 
implication. 
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But the Torah is even more explicit aa to the e 
cacy of blowing the trumpets. " When ye shall sound 
an alarm with the trumpets, it shall be to you for a 
meTnorial before your God ; ye shall be reTnembered 
before the Lord your God, and ye shall be saved 
from your enemies" (Num. x. 9, 10). These verses 
give us the second name of the First of Tishri, 
viz. "a Memorial of the Blowing of Trumpets" 
(Lev. xxiii. 24), the day on which the blowing of 
trumpets makes God remember Israel with mercy. 
The appellation " Day of Memorial " is simply a 
slight variation or modification of the expression " a 
Memorial of the Blowing of Trumpets." But tradi- 
tion has always attached a second interpretation to 
the name " Day of Memorial," and takes it in the 
sense Chat the day reminds God of the covenant He 
made with the patriarchs because of their abiding 
faith in Him. The Midrash and the Liturgy have 
developed this thought into the theory of the sus- 
taining " merit of the fathers " (ZekiU Ab6t), and 
the fancy of Agadists and Paitanim plays long and 
lovingly on the enticing theme. But "the merit of 
the fathers " is " another story," and is far too big a 
subject to be discussed in an "aside." ' 

We have now to account for the displacement of 
the First of Nissan by the First of Tishri, which 
ultimately caused the latter to be r^arded as " the 
' S«e supra, pp. 14-42. 
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New Year," The observance of Passover in Nissan 
was always Dormal. But the Day of Atonement and 
the Feast of Tabernacles in Tishri were frequently 
the occasions of special celebrations. Tabernacles, 
as the Feast of Ingathering, marked the end of the 
harvest, and every seventh year was a year of solemn 
rest for the land. In this Year of Release all Israel 
assembled in Zion on the Feast of Tabernacles to 
hear the Law of God read by their king. Further, 
in Jubilee year, the great trumpet was blown to pro- 
claim freedom to slaves and the return of lands to 
their original owners. When King Solomon dedi- 
cated the Temple in the seventh month, he arranged 
a grand national fute, and the double event of the 
celebration of Tabernacles and the consecration of 
God's house was long remembered for its exceptional 
brilliance. So much so, that although Nissan was 
the month from which technically the reigns of kings 
were counted, Tishri ever afterwards entered into 
successful competition with Nissan for that honour 
in the calendar. And we find the followmg change 
in the chronological method adopted in the Biblical 
narrative : " And it came to pass in the four hundred 
and eightieth year after the children of Israel were 
come out of the land of Egypt [in Nissan]" (1 Kii^s 
vi. 1). "And it came to pass at the end of twenty 
years, wherein Solomon had huilt . . . the house of I 
the lord [in Tisim,]" (1 Kings ix. 10). 
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The inilueDce of the Babylonian exile accentuated 
this tendency to count the year from Tishri. The 
Babylonian New Year commenced with Tishri, and 
the name Tishri itself is of Babylonian origin, mean- 
ing the " first " [month]. The return from the exile 
began in the Hebrew seventh month. " When the 
seventh month was come, the children of Israel 
gathered themselves together as one man to Jeru- 
salem" (Ezra iii. 1), and "from the first day of 
the seventh month began they to offer burnt ofiFer- 
ings unto the Lord" (Ezra iii, fi). It was also on 
the first day of the seventh month that the people 
assembled to hear Ezra read the Book of the Law, 
and Ezra said unto all the people, " This day is holy 
unto the Lord your God" (Neb. viii, 9). Thus it 
was that popular practice received religious sanc- 
tion, vox popidi became vox dei, and the Feast of 
the Seventh New Moon or the " Day of Blowing the 
Trumpets " emerged as the " New Year." 

Such a transformation is not so remarkable as 
might appear at first sight. Strangely enough, 
September, which usually corresponds with Tishri, 
is an interesting instance of a change in the calendar, 
for it retains its old name, implying its former 
numerical position as the seventh month in the year 
(from the Latin septem, seven), instead of its actual 
present place as the ninth month. Further, the 
conditions of modern life are slowly producing in 
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the secular working year an alteration similar to 
that created by Tiahri. The business summer holi- 
day, resulting in temporary commercial stagnation, 
the school and university vacation, the law recess 
and the agricultural harvest, are gradually causing 
the practical year to be reckoned from autumn to 
autumn, instead of from January to December. 
This modern illustration will help us to understand 
how in ancient Israel, Nissnn was still called the 
6rst month of the sacred year, while Tishri marked 
the beginning of the civil year. 

There is one other name for the First of Tishri 
which we have not yet mentioned, viz. "the Day 
of Judgment." " The Day of Judgment " notion is 
post-BibUcal, and is based on the tradition, adopted 
in the Liturgy, that the first day of Tishri was the 
tirst day of the Creation, upon the anniversary of 
which all mankind is judged by God. It is owing 
to this view that Hallet is not said on the New 
Year's Day, "Would it be appropriate for Israel 
to sing praises to God at the moment when, as 
Judge of the World, the Sovereign of the Universe 
is sitting on the throne of justice, with the book 
of the living and the dead open before him ? " 
(Rosh HoHhana, 32b), 

" The Day of Judgment " theory has perhaps been 
pressed too far, and has produced too oppressive 
and depressing an effect on the nature of the New 
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Tear observances. We are in consequence too apt 
to take this holy day sadly. As ''An English- 
woman" writes in her "Love Letters": "How we 
love playing at grief and death — ^the two things 
that must come — ^before it is their due time." But 
after all, even if the Day of Atonement is rapidly 
approaching, we have but to scan the horizon more 
carefully to see the Feast of Tabernacles looming 
in the very near distance. And on the First of 
Tishri we might very well combine, as in the days 
of Ezra, the reflected joy of Succous with the re- 
flected solemnity of the Day of Atonement, for 
although "this day is holy unto the Lord your 
God, mourn not, nor weep, neither be ye grieved, 
but let the joy of the Lord be your strength" 
(Neh. viii. 9, 10). 
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THE FEAST OF LIGHT 

Thk Feast of Light has come again to tell its tale 
of deeds of daring performed in bygone days. Oiace 
more it bids us honour the memory of the Macca- 
bees and emulate the fervour with which they held 
lirm to ideals, acted upon with conviction and de- 
fended with bravery on the battle-field. This year 
Cbanucab finds us more prepared than usual to 
listen to its story and message. Current events 
have predisposed our hearts to pay genuine and 
generous tribute to heroes and heroism, and to 
rejoice at victories gained in a right and good 
cause. Our blood warms with pride at the honour- 
able part borne by Jews in a " unique " campaign, 
and our minds are ready to turn to those ages 
when Jews fought on their own land for hearth, 
home, and faith. But quite apart from the 
ephemeral stimulus of the sound of fife and the 
beat of martial drum, the celebration of Cbanucab 
has long been winning its way to greater favour. 
This revival of the Feast of Light is more particularly 
noticeable in the growing number " at this season " 
of special services for the young. It is not difficult 
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to discover reasons why ChaDucah should be so 
popular with children. Heroism, whether in fact 
or fiction, always appeals to the intelligence of the 
young as worthy of admiration and imitation. The 

figure of the aged Mattathias, uttering his confident 
challenge, " Yet will I and my sons and my brethren 
walk in the covenant of our fathers" (1 Mace. ii. 
20), at once lays siege to childish affection. The 
loya! co-operation of the five brothers, working 
together to save Judaism, lends another touch of 
humanity to the struggle, which children can well 
understand and appreciate. Enthusiasm is further 
deepened wheu emphasis is laid on the fact that 
no mere fairy-tale is here related, but that the 
delightful story is really true, forming a definite 
chapter in the history of our race. To crown all, 
there l3 the brightness of the ceremony of l^hting 
the Chanucah Ughts, with the accompanying hymn 
of " Maflz Tsur," sung In joyous tune. 

The original celebration of the Feast of Light was 
marked by several features equally characteristic of 
the observance of the Feast of Tabernacles. It is 
exceedingly probable that, at the first institution 
of Chanucah, these elements were introduced as 
a compensation for their neglect on the previous 
Suceous. The following passages from the Second 
Book of the Maccabees seem to support such a 
Bupposition, 
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"And now see that ye keep the days of the 
Feast of Tabernacles of the month Chislev " (2 
Mace. i. 9). 

"And they kept eight days with gladness in the 
manner of the Feast of Tabernacles, remembering 
how that not long afore, during the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, they wore wandering in the mountains and 
in the cayea after the manner of wild beasts, 
Wherefore bearing wands wreathed with leaves, and 
fair boughs, and palms also, they offered up hymns 
of thanksgiving to him that had prosperously 
brought to pass the cleansing of his own place " 
(2 Mace. X. 6, 7). 

Some of the laws and customs still adhered to 
on Chanucah are no doubt survivals of this ancient 
connection between Chanucah and Succous. Thus, 
both on Chanucah and Succous we recite the whole 
of the Hallel. The reading of the Law on both 
feasts presents a similar arithmetical arrangement 
of Biblical passages. The Haphtorah for Sabbath 
Chanucah begins with the words " Sing and 
rejoice" (Zech. ii. 14), reminding us of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, " the season of our Rejoicing." In 
the Temple, eight torches were kept burning at the 
ceremonial of drawing the water on Tabernacles, 
It is true that on Chanucah, according to our 
practice, we only light eight lights on the last 
tit ; but the parallel between Chanucah and 
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Succous is more Btrongly dravn in a discussion in 
the Talmud, where, according to one of the opinioDS 
mentioned, the proper custom is to light eight lights 
on every night of the feast. 

After the destruction of the Temple, and through- 
out the Middle Ages, illumination became the chief 
feature of the celebration of the Chanucah. There 
arc many regulatious still extant indicating the 
supreme importance of lighting the lights. A poor 
man, dependent on charity for his daily bread, must 
go a-borrowing or sell his coat, in order to have the 
wherewithal to fulfil the precept of illumiDation. A 
man so destitute that he is compelled to decide 
between having the light for the Sabbath and the 
light for the Chanucah, must prefer lighting the 
Sabbath candles for the sake of domestic peace, 
because there can be no happiness in the home 
without the Sabbath light. But in the scale of 
duties formulated, if poverty compels a choice be- 
tween the two, the light for Chanucah takes pre- 
cedence over the wine for Kiddush or Habdalah. 
Seeing the Chanucah lights burning in the synag(^ue 
does not absolve one from the necessity of kindling 
them in one's home. If a man is away from home, 
and is not sure whether the Chanucah lights will 
be lit in his absence, he should, on seeing Chanucah 
lights in the place of his sojourn, recite the blessing, 
"Who wroughtest miracles"; and if it be the first 
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night of Chanucah he should add, " Who hast kept 
us in life." A traveller should pay his Jewish host 
a nominal aum of money, to be associated with him 
in the performaDce of the precept of illumination. 
If a traveller knows that the Chanucah lights will 
not be lit in his own home during his absence, and 
he is staying in a place where there are no Jews, he 
must go to the trouble of illuminating his lodging, 
because the precept demands that be should see the 
special lights for Chanucah. So great is the duty 
of illumination, that it is endowed with a Biblical 
sanction, although it is a, post-Biblical institution, 
and there is a quaint discussion in the Talmud, 
justifying the wording of the blessing to be recited, 
viz.: "Blessed art Thou, Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy com- 
mandments, and commanded us to kindle the light 
of Chanucah." " Where has God commanded us ? " 
asks the Talmud, Two answers are given. R, Avya 
says: "The injunction (Deut. xvii. 11) to abide by 
the decision of the highest religious authorities, 
applies not only to their interpretation of the 
Law, but also to the institutions they introduced." 
R, Nechemya says : " The Torah bids us note the 
events that befell our race, and treasure them in 
our memories, for it says, ' Remember the days of 
old, consider the years of every generation; ask 
thy father that he may tell thee, and thy el 
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thAt they may declare unto thee ' (Deut. 

7)" [Sabbatk, 23a; cf. Jewinh Quarte^iy Review, 

in. 708]. 

Special preaautions have to be taken to show that 
the Chanucah lights are sacred, that vre are not 
permitted to make profane use of them, but only to 
look at them, in order that we may be prompted 
thereby to give thanks to God for His miracles and 
wonders. Thus, to quote some of the examples 
given, we may not examine or count money by 
their light. To avoid confusion with the light for 
ordinary use, the Chanucah lights must not be 
placed where the usual light for lighting the room 
is set. Even the use of the Chanucah lights for 
aacred purposes was restricted. Thus we may not 
use the Chanucah light as the light for Habdalah. 
We are also forbidden to study the Law by the aid 
of the Chanucah light ; but other authorities are 
more lenient in this respect, and would permit such 
a habit, because the study of the Law is holy, and 
we may join holiness to holiness. Hence the 
"Shammas" (the "attendant" candle by which the 
other lights are kindled) has been instituted to take 
its place near the Chanucah lights, so that if by 
accident we make profane use of them, we may ease 
our conscience by the pretext that we were enjoying 
the light of the " Shammas." 

During the Middle .A^es the illuminations for 
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Chanucah were placed outside the bouse to ensure 

the due "publication of the miracle." The lights 
were kept at the door or window until half-an-hour 
after sunset, when the streets ceased resounding 
with the footfall of men. If the lights were lit 
after this time of night, there was no compulsion 
to place them outside the home, because, the street 
being then empty, there could be no publication 
of the miracle. Perhaps this half-hour after dark, 
ultimately fixed as the minimum length of time 
the Chanucah lights had to be kept burning, was 
originally the period of grace allowed to laggards 
to get within the Ghetto gates, which used to be 
shut from sunset to sunrise. 

When the practice of public illumination still 
obtained, the Chanucah light had by preference to 
be set on the left-hand side of the door which led 
to the pubhc thoroughfare, to face the Mezuzah 
on the r^ht. It is a pretty and subtle touch that 
the Chanucah light, the symbol commemorating 
God's help to His people, should shine upon the 
Mezuzah, typifying Israel's trust in God, and, as 
it were, justify that profound faith in divine proyi- 
dence. In Egypt, the door on Passover was sprinkled 
with the blood of the sacrifice. In the Ghetto, the 
door on Chanucah was bathed in light and hope. 
If blood were on the door, it could only he the 
blood of self-sacrifice or martyrdom. 
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Several circumstances tended to bring about the 
transference of the illumination from without to 
vithin the home. The possible vagaries of the 
weather may have partly been the cause of such 
a change. Rain would extinguish the lights, and 
wind would either put them out or fan the flames 
of a destructive fire. Then, also, as now, the spirit 
of mischief in the hearts of passers-by had to be 
reckoned with. Again, the meaning of public illumi- 
nation was sometimes open to misconstruction. Thus 
it is related in the Midrash that onco when a son 
and heir was born to a Roman emperor, the Jews 
could not take part in the general rejoicing, because 
the day happened to be the Ninth of Ab. By a 
strange coincidence this son died on Chanucah, when 
the Jewish quarter was Ht up with the lights of the 
festival. Owing to these accidental circumstances, 
many Jews were murdered in cold blood by Roman 
legions. It is not improbable that some historical 
truth lurks behind this and similar legends. At 
all events, in times of danger and persecution, the 
advisability of having private instead of public illu- 
mination was frankly recognised by the authorities, 
and the alteration was readily sanctioned. And 
so the performance of the precept of illumination 
became a domestic rite, and "all the children of 
Israel had light in their dwellings " (Exod. xii. 23), 
The deeper the gloom without, the brighter | 
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light within. In Mr. Stephen Phillips's tragedy | 

Herod is made to exclaim : 

"The brighter still the pubhc brilliance glows. 
The deeper falls this darkness of the hearth." 

Jews can reverse the sentiment and assert : 

" The dBeper still the public darkuesa falls, 
The brighter glows this brilliance of the hearth." 

Bringing the lights indoors was the beginning of 
making Chanucah, in all its essential features, a 
domestic feast. As might have been expected in the 
celebration of minor feasts in the Jewish calendar, 
Furim and Chanucah stand In many respects on a 
similar plane, Purim has its hero, Mordecai the 
Jew. Chanucah has no mean protagonist in Judas 
MaceabEeus. Purim finds a heroine in Esther. 
Chanucah claims a heroine in Judith. Ihix femina 
facti (" A woman led thia enterprise ") ; hence the 
wife might be deputed to light the Chanucah lights 
in her husband's absence. Purim has its scroll of 
Esther, Chanucah gave rise to the composition 
of the scroll of Antiochus. Chanucah, like Purim, 
had its store of riddles, to which Ibn Ezra him- 
self contributed. But the players never suspected 
that they themselves were the most attractive 
enigma. The name of Chanucah itself was, by an 
ingenious division of letters, made to suggest the 
origin and explanation of the feast, CkaTi/u, Cah, 
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" [the Maccabees] ceased fighting on the twenty-fifth 
day [of Kislev]," when they proceeded to puriiy 
the Temple. 

On Chanucah, as on Purim, Jewish parents felt the 
ecstasy of willing self-surrender to natural domestic 
afifectioQ. Frowns disappeared in looks of glowing 
content, for in playful tolerance of the children's 
games there was compensation for cruelty from with- 
out. Who would not be moved to tenderness at 
seeing young eyes open wide and young faces beam 
with interest at the recital of the picturesque tradi- 
tions clustering round the careers of the Maccabees ? 
The parental heart responded to all the primal claims 
made upon it when the Chanucah lights began to 
flicker, and the excitement of the children grew 
keener as to whose light would burn the longest 
What quivering delight on the last night of the 
feast, when a bonfire was made of all the remnants 
of the wicks of the preceding nights, and the Chanu- 
cah candles mingled their radiant light with that 
cast by the lamp in the room and the flames of the 
fire in the hearth. The Jewish temperament, with 
its rushes of gaiety cancelling elements of pain, is 
indeed remarkable. A capacity for joyousness seems 
to be part of our gifts and heritage. We must be 
dull of soul indeed not to be touched and charmed 
by such a picture of merry figures revelling in the 
practice of religious rites on the Feast of Light. For 
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here is the true "school for saints/' who hand to 
succeeding generations the torch of faith burning 
brightly, until the advent of that greater " Feast of 
Light/' which will celebrate the universal reign of 
truth and peace upon earth. 




PURIM POT-POUKEI 



There is a Mazzol ("luck") in the observance of 
Jewish feasts as there is a Mazzol in the practice of 
precepts. People make their own choice and form 
their own attachments, without being able to define 
with accuracy the motive guiding their selection. 
Thus, while the celebration of Chanucah is increasing 
in popularity, the observance of Purim is on the wane. 
Perhaps Chanucah finds the more favour because it 
marks the brilliant success which attended a great 
national effort, whereas Purim only commemorates 
the happy termination of a local crisis. AiFectionate 
admiration has always been showered upon Mordecai, 
but hesitation has always been felt in unduly praising 
the character of Esther. Jews do not like to empha- 
sise Esther's position in an Eastern harem, even 
though she became Queen, and the rose of Judah 
surpassed the flower of Persian beauty. There is a 
faint suspicion, too, that Esther's grace of form does 
not pardon her want of generosity of mind, for when 
once her people's safety was assured she still pleaded 
for an additional day of slaughter of her enemies. 
Such scruples may be due to Jewish hypersensitive 
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self-consciousness, and to an exaggerated tendency 
towards self-apology ; for the Jew is often ready to act 
on the defensive long before there is even a dim 
notion of attack upon him. Be that as it may. Purim 
without doubt now fails to attract the Jewi8h mind 
as strongly as does Chanucah. It is curious to note, 
however, that the thirteenth day of Adar, now kept 
as the Fast of Esther, is associated with the Maccabean 
struggle for independence, and used to be observed 
as the Feast of the Day of Nicanor, because on that 
day the hosts of Nicanor fell before the might of 
Judas, and Nicanor himself was killed in battle. 
It would be strange indeed if Purim succeeded in 
regaining a reflected popularity by reason of this 
coimection with Chanucah. 

While Purim itself may have fallen in popular 
esteem, a tender interest has always been maintained 
in the method of its former observance. In the 
Middle Ages Purim developed into the carnival of 
European Jewry. The reading of the Megillah was 
listened to with absorbed attention, and the story of 
Mordecai and Esther, with its stimulus of happiness, 
had the effect of rousing mediteval Jews from languor. 
It turned away the keen edge of existing pain. The 
present faded and the distant past grew clearer. The 
Jews in the Ghetto acted i^ain the events which had 
brought a wai-m stream of gladness into the lives of 
their ancestors ; and for them, too, there beamed the 
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hope of the ultimate triumph of righteousness over 
persecution. The strong claims of the children for 
consideration were not overlooked. The children 
were allowed to carve small images of Haman, made 
of wood or stone, upon which they wrote the name 
of Haman. These they used to strike together, or 
crush into atoms, when the Chazan pronounced 
Haman's name ; and thus they were supposed liter- 
ally to fulfil the command, " Thou shalt blot out 
the remembrance of Amalek" (Dent. xxv. 19). 
K. Moses Isserles found nothing incongruous in such 
licence in the synagogue, and quaintly wrote -. "The 
practice should not be scoffed at nor abolished, for 
not without purpose were such customs instituted." 
Further to arouse the children's interest certain 
verses were sung in chorus. The parents felt the 
force of the custom, and they also repeated the 
well-worn phrases. 

The chants of adult voices and piping chUdish 
trebles, the stamping of feet and the beating of 
" Hamanschlagers " at every reference to the arch- 
villain of the narrative, combined to produce a 
happy, confused din. The Chazan ("Reader") was 
also expected to pay strict attention to certain tricks 
of reading. Verses describing the sad plight of the 
Jews when Haman's influence was at its height had 
to be intoned to the mournful dirge tune of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, Passages narrating the 
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fall of Hamaii and the coDsequent salvation of the 
Jews, had to be rendered in florid and lively style. 
But, beyond these natural and perfectly intelligible 
devices, the Reader was accustomed to lay stress 
on certain phrases, the initial or final letters of 
which in Hebrew formed the Tetragrammaton. 
Similarly, emphasis was laid on the sentence, " Then 
shall relief and deliverance arise to the Jews from 
another place" (Esther iv. 14), and on the word 
" King " in vi. 1, which the Midrash, by bold 
imagery, referred to God. For not once in the 
Book of Esther does the name of God occur. It 
was on this account that a Rabbi doubted the 
canonicity of the Megillah. But though, in the 
language of the Rabbi, Esther may not have been 
written by divine inspiration, the writer was not 
judged a sceptic. The Jew, in the manner described, 
infused into the book a divine element, regarded it 
as instinct with message and sign from God of 
covenant-keeping, and in the prayer recited after 
the conclusion of the readiag, directly referred 
Israel's redemption to God's providence. " When 
Haman, the offshoot of wickedness and arrogance, 
rose up against us, a flower blossomed forth from 
the palm-tree of rehgion — Lo ! Kadassah [Esther] 
appeared to awaken Gild's remembrance of the 
covenant he made with them that sleep in the 
dust." 
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Hallel was said od Chanucah, but not od Ptirim, 
because the Megillah itself was looked upon as a 
hymn of praise for God's care for his people Israel. 
The Piyutim introduced into the Amidah in the 
morning service are the work of KaUr, and they 
serve aa happy examples of his pretty conceit. 
Kalir observed that there were eighteen words in 
the Hebrew of Esther ii. 17, which describes the 
climax of the first part of the story. " And the 
king loved Esther above all the women, and she 
obtained grace and favour in hia sight more than 
»11 the virgins; so that he set the royal crown 
upon her head, and made her queen instead of 
Vashti." Kalir also noticed that there were 
eighteen words in Esther viii, 15, the climax of 
the second portion of the narrative. " And Mordecu 
went forth from the presence of the king in royal 
apparel of blue and white, and with a great crown of 
gold, and with a robe of fine linen and purple : and 
the city of Shushan shouted and was glad." There 
were eighteen benedictions in the Amidah, and 
the letters forming Kalir's name, together with the 
traditional ending, Chazak (" Be strong "), also 
numbered eighteen. The materials for Kalir's 
mosaic composition were thus complete. The first 
word of the first Piyut to be inserted in the first 
benediction begins with the first word of Esther ii. 
17, and the last phrase of this first Piyut commences. 
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with the first word of Esther viii, 15, A correspond- 
ing arrangement is consistently maintained through- 
out the eighteen Piyutim. The acrostic of eighteen 
letters forming KaHr'a name wiU be found inter- 
woven, by combining the first letters of the second 
words in the last phrase of each Piyut. 

Purim was no exception to the rule that on Jewish 
fasts and feasts the poor should not be neglected. 
On this day there was to be no " scientific " charity, 
no refusal of alms-giving on the score of the "case" 
being "undeserving." According to law, every one 
who held out his hand, was supposed to be ipso 
facto in dire need, and was to receive in no stinted 
measure. 

In addition to being celebrated by charitable 
distributions to the poor, Purim was further dis- 
tinguished by the exceptional, and perhaps unique, 
custom in any religion, of interchange of gifts indi- 
cative of sheer friendliness and pure good-feUowship. 
But various precautions had to be taken in the de- 
livery of such Purim presents. A single man was 
not to send a friendly gift to a single woman, so that 
no compUcated questions should arise afterwards as 
to whether such an act should be regarded as con- 
stituting a legal marriage. But such a prohibition 
was not held to apply in the case of charity-giving. 
It ia gratifying to note that non-Jews also benefited 
by these customs. Gentile servants were given pre- 
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senta on Purim, and dainties were sent to Grentile 
neighbours as tokens ot" goodwill. What a happy, 
subtle touch, showing an entire absence of rancour 
agaiast Haman, the individual, as contrasted with 
Haman, the type of the enemies of Israel ! 

The Purim meal was perhaps the great event of 
the day. To mark its nature as a religious act it 
had to be prefaced by study of the Law. Scriptural 
authority for this custom was derived from Esther 
viii- 16, "The Jews had light and gladness," the 
" light " being interpreted as " the light of the Law." 
One of the special dishes for the Purim meal consisted 
of pulse, as a reminder of Daniel's steadfast adherence 
to the dietary laws in refusing to eat of the king's 
table. " Then said Daniel to the steward : Prove 
thy servants, and let them give us pulse to eat and 
water to drink. So the steward took away their 
meat, and the wine that they should drink, and 
gave them pulse "(Dan. i. 12, 16). The connection 
drawn between Persia and Babylon, and the parallel 
between the heroism of Mordecai and Daniel, are too 
obvious to require further comment. 

The Talmud states that a man should diink wine 
on Purim until he can no longer distinguish between 
" Cursed be Haman " and " Blessed be Mordecai." 
This seeming encouragement of intemperance was, 
however, explained in one of two ways. The injunc- 
tion was regarded as a mathematical joke, ariBiog 
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from the fact that the numerical value of the two 
expressions in Hebrew equals 502. Less satisfactory 
ia the second interpretation, that on Purim a man 
should take a little more wine than usual, so as to 
induce a post-prandial nap, when, of course, the 
distinction would be lost in sleep. The table talk at 
the festive meal was to be of the Law, to secure the 
Divine Presence at the banquet ; for, according to the 
" Ethics of the Fathers," iii. 3, " If two [or more] sit 
together and interchange words of Torah, the Divine 
Presence abides between them." It is not difficult 
to picture the scene at table, with the wine pass- 
ing round and the jest circulating fast, the genial 
raillery, the delicate thrust and the retort courteous, 
and all bearing banter without bitterness. When 
study of the Law was the preparation for feasting, 
when the dinner conversation was of the Law, and 
when a ritual blessing preceded the taking of wine, 
the Purim meal could never degenerate into a 
Bacchanalian revel. It was a true religious rejoicing. 
with a genuioe touch of humanity in the frank 
enjoyment of good cheer and the unchecked flow 
of wit. 

After dinner came the games, in which old and 
young joined with equal eagerness. The Jew was 
at times divinely serious, but behind there always 
lay the possibility of very earthly laughter. Even 
the Rabbi loved his joke, and on Purim he would 
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not condemn a game of cards as beneath his dignity. 
The student, too, would turn aside on this day &om 
his earnest questioning of the Sages or the diligent 
search of his own soul for the hidden knowledge of 
divine secrets, and would willingly take part in the 
merry-making. In spite of Purim buffooneries, 
parodies on ritual and Talmud, the Jew did not 
laugh at, but laughed with, and rejoiced in his re- 
ligion. His faith was so deep that he could play at 
unfaith. His rehgiousness was so genuine that he 
could act irreligion. But just as Hamlet's feigned 
madness has deceived many commentators into the 
belief that Hamlet was mad in reaUty, so incompetent 
critics have mistaken the pretended levity of Jews 
on Purim as proofs of rank irreverence. But the 
Jewish mind was so well disciplined that it could 
slip from the devout to the burlesque without 
necessarily overstepping the bounds of decorum. 

Purim was one of those days on which the Jew 
could unbend and summon, as with a wizard's wand, 
the answering love of his wife, the eloquence in her 
eyes, and the sweet, responsive delight in the heart 
of his children. As the Jew looked on his family 
circle, with a gleam of tenderness forcing its way 
through the more usual sternness of his words and 
mien, childish impulsiveness became unrestrained 
and made sunlight in the shadows of the Ghetto. 
The sense that the beauty and hope of life stili lay 
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about him stole soothingly upon the soul of the Jew, 
and the bright nature of the East blossomed forth 
even in the Diaspora. In its human interest the 
Ghetto could vie with the palace rising in the distance ; 
for in the Ghetto, too, life currents ebbed and flowed 
in hearts pulsatmg to great needs, great sorrows, 
and great loves. And as we linger over such scenes 
of innocent, picturesque merriment in the practice 
of religious rites, as we see those images of willing 
anguish for a living faith, as we observe those up- 
turned faces and lips moving to old prayers, Furim 
cannot lose its value for us. The narrative of Esther 
and Mordecai may fail to attract us as history, but 
as a type of Israel's destiny, it must strengthen our 
belief in God's care for His people, and ever shine 
out for the warning and guidance of men. 
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